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preface 


Preface 


As a book on fashion design, this has been 
very stimulating to create. It is interesting 
and difficult to try and place the right 
information on the page in a form that 
communicates clearly. There is so much that 
becomes second nature during a career in 
design and teaching. Putting yourself back 
in the novice designer’s shoes requires some 
effort! 


Fashion is fleeting. Decision making on the 
kind of examples included will always have 
pitfalls, potentially dating the book. But the 
examples are here to make points and the 
points will always be pertinent regardless of 
any changes in technology and upheavals in 
the industry. 


Successful design is about thinking and 
communicating the thoughts, on paper, 

or wherever, and realizing them through 
prototyping, solving any problems along 
the way. There will never be a substitute for 
good ideas and these must be the focus of 
problem solving. 


All of the ingredients for successful design 
are contained herein, it is up to the individual 
to put their personal design stamp on the 
world, whether it be by becoming a known 
designer, by working for a retail chain, by 
supplying others with products, or by moving 
into new media and flying the ‘fashion’ flag; 
all areas are equally valid and require the 
Same commitment and enthusiasm. 


When starting out as a designer or student, 
try to dispel preconceived ideas about 
design, try not to start a project with the 

end product as the focus. Taking the journey 
prescribed in this book may well turn up 
Surprises and delights that may never have 
been considered, leaving room for the 

new and innovative. If each element of the 
process is explored thoroughly the actual 
development should be very exciting and 
each solution always unique. The skill comes 
in allowing preparatory work to influence 
design; how much or how little is a matter of 
judgement. 


Vi 


The book is called Fashion Design: Process, 
Innovation and Practice and at the risk 

of being repetitive it works like this: the 
process has been demonstrated clearly 
enough and in enough ways for it to become 
well established. The innovation comes from 
thinking in different ways, having different 
approaches, by searching for something 

new and not settling for the ‘tried and 
tested’. The innovation exercises may be 
used as often as desired. The practice is 
obviously the Fashion Careers and the Case 
Studies; there is a lot of information here 
and the links between the careers and the 
common elements of design help to gain 
understanding and put the design well into 
context. 


It is hoped that this book gives some 
indication of what is expected from the 
design process. Above all, it has been very 
broad in applying the process to investigate 
graphics and styling too. 


As a student, one of the hardest aspects of 
study to come to terms with is the sheer 
volume of information to learn. Don’t lose 
sight of what the short-term goals are. With 
every design project completed comes more 
experience. Career choices need to be made 
along the way as the paths that are possible 
are many. For instance, you could become 

a textile designer, or a fashion stylist, ora 
womenswear designer, or a fashion/graphic 
designer; whatever the choice it really is 

up to the individual and their skill and 
judgement. Each aspect of designing fashion 
garments could be studied in it’s own right. 


More than anything though, in design, there 
are no right or wrong solutions to a design 
problem (in the commercial world, success 
depends very much on the sales of any given 
product), it will always have a personal stamp 
upon it, as long as the solution fulfills the 
brief in a creative and relevant manner... 


Enjoy the process, give time for innovation 
and you will love the practice! 


Introduction 


The very word fashion signifies change. This 
pace of change shows no sign of halting 

and designers are under constant pressure 
to maintain their creative momentum. New 
developments in mass production and 
information technology have helped to 
increase this speed of change by decreasing 
the lead time between design and finished 
stock entering the retail environment, quickly 
turning catwalk fashion into high street 
equivalents. Brands spread their influences, 
constantly diversifying into new product 
areas. In such an arena there is a need for 
well trained designers and other personnel to 
take up a variety of related career paths such 
as buyers and stylists. 


Universities and colleges run degree courses 
and other specialist courses to provide a solid 
grounding in fashion education. This book is 
intended for anyone aspiring to a career in 
fashion and design. 


There are so many approaches to designing 
clothes and so many factors to take into 
consideration that many beginners are 
daunted by the prospect; this book sets 

out basic principles and exercises in order 
to make fashion design a logical process, 
providing limits from which to expand skills 
steadily. This design process can be learned. 


It should also be emphasized that there is 
more than one path to take when developing 
designs and it is the individual’s input and 
the forming of their personal philosophy 
that helps to decide on the path taken. This 
philosophy develops with experience as does 
the ability to tell good design from bad, 

how materials are best used and handled 
and what is a long-term trend or a fad. Lack 
of experience need not be a barrier; being 
observant and aware of what is happening 

in the world can feed into design. Being 
enthusiastic, keen to learn and having an 
enquiring mind is a necessity. 


This book presents an overview of what is 
involved in studying and becoming a designer 
in the contemporary fashion industry. It is 
intended to show the breadth of the industry 
rather than in-depth views of any particular 
area. For reasons of size it does not set out 
to be, nor could it be, fully comprehensive 


in its contents. Its aim is to pull together 

in one book the basic knowledge and skills 
necessary to begin designing. The various 
Stages of the design process are investigated, 
from research inspiration, direction and 
design development, to how to plan 
collections and ranges and promotion. 


This book uses a variety of problem-solving 
approaches to encourage the development of 
innovation, experimentation and versatility. 
What is often referred to as ‘flair’ is analysed 
through a logical approach so that anyone 
can improve their skills with the exercises 
included. The innovation section exercises 
can be used over and over again. 


The design process indicated here of 
research, development and prototyping is 
as valid for the promotional and graphical 
side of design. The ideal would be that 
this process becomes second nature to the 
designer. 


The analytical problem-solving approach is 
illustrated in the case studies located towards 
the back of the book. 


Consideration is also given to the portfolio 
and a chapter deals with the types of career 
available within the fashion industry in an 
attempt to provide some sort of direction 
to graduating students, or students who 
are taking up work placements within the 
industry. 


Because we are dealing with the basic design 
process there is not space here to discuss 
pattern cutting in depth. However, pattern 
cutting is an implicit part of the process and, 
as with many other areas discussed, it could 
be that ‘creative cutting’ and construction 

is the direction that one may take as 
opposed to designing garments that are, for 
example, ‘print based’. Often the amount of 
construction included in garments becomes 
a ‘fashion’ issue as does the input of all the 
other areas mentioned. Further reading into 
pattern cutting is recommended. 


There are many books on the theory of 
design. Questions concerning what makes a 
good design or what is good taste are part of 
an ongoing debate in the design world 


Overleaf is a simplistic flow chart indicating 
the way the design process works. 
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ANALYSING THE BRIEF 
innovational opportunities 


RESEARCH INSPIRATION RESEARCH DIRECTION 
personal inspiration fashion forecasting, comparative & directional retail & 
trade fair reports, 


concepts market research 


THE DESIGN PROCESS 
colour, silhouette, proportion, fabric, print, pattern, texture, detail, sampling, construction 


PROTOTYPING 
flat pattern cutting, toile modelling, 
structure 
embellishment 





THE CHOSEN RANGE OR COLLECTION 
putting the look together, accessories, decision making 


PROMOTION 


product & portfolio 
promotion/graphics and photographic styling 
fashion careers 





Analysing the Brief 


Before work is begun, it is very important 

to understand exactly what is required for a 
client or project. Reading a brief and carefully 
dissecting it can make the difference between 
a success or a failure. Asking the right 
questions is essential! 


ACTION LIST 
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What are you being asked to do? 

How are you expected to do it, in terms 
of format, presentation and layout? 
How much work is expected? 

Have you been given a deadline? 

Can you impose a timetable of tasks? 
How will you break down the tasks? 

Is there a budget? What is the budget? 
Is a shop report necessary to gaina 
better understanding of the market 

Is the shop report going to be 











RIEF: 


views if necessary). 


Develop your design Ga whit Ale RACILOR nonlsamkaangeé EM dng fabric 


representation and present the ideas for your portfolio - they may be any shape 
and size as long as they fit into your portfolio. 


eae 
Suggested areas of consideration: 


SILHOUETTE 
FABRICATION 
COLOUR 
PATTERN/TEXTURE 
GRAPHICS 
PRESENTATION 
FASHION DIRECTION 


Work Requirements: 
At leosi@ueson ren as C rking drawings presented for portfolio. 
ge 


at wor king drawings only! 


need to plan time 


be illustrated as working drawings. No figures! Consideration 


should be given to th design} (including construction as well as surface interest!) 


of a three dimensional garment (show back and front views - obligatory, and side 


directional or comparative? 

Do you need to look at other material 
such as: historical, cultural, political, 
social, artistic inspiration? 

Are there any special considerations, 
for example, when designing children’s 
nightwear? 

Which season are you designing for? 
What will you use for fashion direction? 
Are there any magazines that you need 
to refer to? 

What type of fabric and finish are 
required? 

Do you have to source the fabric? 

Do you need to include samples of 
finishes? 

Have you got a firm idea about the 
colour story, fabric story, silhouette, 
details, pattern and texture? 

What style of execution is required? 
Are you free to interpret the market in 
the way you see fit? 

Can you use inventive presentation and 
media techniques? 
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ANALYSING THE BRIEF 
By Dr. Kevin Hilton 


The analysis of a brief should start with 
deconstruction and end with reconstruction. 
Breaking down a brief allows you to try and 
determine what the client believes they want 
and, more importantly, to identify what 

the client actually needs. Briefs can often 

be ambiguous when the client attempts to 
describe what the issues are. 


If you look at riddles and lateral thinking 
questions closely, you will notice that there 
are often three types of content within a 
question/brief structure: 


e Key elements: which frame important 
points positively or negatively. 

e Situational elements: which are of 
secondary importance but help to set the 
context for the key elements. 

e Distracting elements: which serve only 
to distract from the key elements. 


Distracting elements must be identified 
quickly and discarded in order to clarify the 
structure of the brief and to identify the key 
elements. Once these are determined, the 
brief needs to be reconstructed with a clear 
context, described by situational elements, 
setting the scene for designers and the 
client to then understand the key elements. 
Sometimes it may help to use association 
and metaphor if situational elements rely too 
heavily upon specialist experience for the key 
elements to be fully understood. 


Once you have written a clear context for 
the brief and taken a design or innovation 
approach to the process, you will need to 
conclude the brief by qualifying your intent 
with an ‘Actions List’, for the benefit of the 
designer as well as the client. 


It should be noted that there are two different 
approaches to this process of brief analysis. 
Design takes a problem identification 
approach which is a reactive approach, 
looking to identify and solve key problems to 
create a better product or service. 


Innovation, however, takes a proactive 
approach by opportunity identification, to 
change the way user needs are served by 
products or services, avoiding problems 
through the innovation. 


In order to deconstruct and reconstruct a 
brief, with either a design or innovation 
approach, it may become apparent, especially 
within an innovation context, that more 
market knowledge is required in order to 
proceed with any certainty. 


From your first pass at reconstructing 

the brief it should become apparent what 
research direction is required. Try drawing 
up a mind map to clearly log your approach 
and research findings. Start the map with 
key opportunities and/or problems and 

then begin to expand upon these with 
related issues. As your research continues 

in parallel and your comprehension of the 
market area opportunities improves, you will 
need to transfer the new information to the 
map to keep it up to date. There are many 
different approaches to mind mapping, the 
divergent approach being most common, but 
try a networking approach by creating links 
between those issues that are related to more 
than one element. By this networking method 
you may become aware that some of the 
apparently minor issues are quite key to a lot 
of elements within the whole context. 

The mind map acts as a reflection point, 

but you will need other tools as part of your 
process; for instance, try creating a generic 
checklist of issues that will need attention. 


Also, always keep a notebook close at hand 
for data, questions and ideas. Short-term 
memory is often unreliable. 


Your research approach should be fully 
logged with images, swatches, reference 
material and other relevant data, neatly filed 
for quick reference and clearly written so 
that anyone reading the project can easily 
determine your present position and how you 
got there. 


Innovation 


This chapter offers a series of exercises that 
are intended to promote innovative thinking 
to generate new products or processes which 
successfully change the way we do things. 


The exercises tend to be useful at the onset 
of a project after the brief has been analysed. 
Sometimes they require the input of a group 
of people, this may help when developing a 
whole new range of products. 


EXERCISES TO PROMOTE INNOVATION 
By Dr. Kevin Hilton 


BRAINSTORMING 

Brainstorming or concept generation can be a 
valuable ‘first action’ exercise. It can involve 
between two to eight people, plus one person 
whose role is facilitator. It is the facilitator’s 
role to get the session rolling by showing 

a funny video clip and/or asking a lateral 
thinking question, or something similar, 

for the first 5 or 10 minutes. Then, with the 
intention of getting as many ideas as possible 
from the group, the facilitator delivers the 
main question. As people begin to generate 
ideas, the facilitator makes sure that the 

‘no criticism’ rule is obeyed and that the 
group does not wander too far off subject. 

(It is permitted to wander a little, as this can 
allow the group to return to the problem 
from a different angle). Refreshments, e.g. 
drinks and confectionery, should be available 
throughout, not just for breaks but as an 
energy source. The session length may 

vary, dependent upon subject matter, buta 
session should not be shorter than 1 hour 
because it takes 20-30 minutes for people to 
settle down to the flow. 

Whilst it is good to generate workable 
solutions during such a session, if people 
only say things they believe are workable 
then their mental blocking of certain ideas 
may preclude others from being sparked 

off on a workable solution path. In addition 
to the production of a mass of potential 
solutions, brainstorming also serves to 
charge up the subconscious to continue 
thinking about the subject as a background 
process. 


REVIEW & REFLECTION 
Throughout a project, you should have 


designated points for reflection upon work 
to date, whether this is a review of ideas 
generated by a brainstorm or a review on 
completion of a project stage. Such reviews 
require the use of constructive criticism 
and are intended as a check of the project, 
for opportunities to further improve on 
achievements or even improve the approach 
taken so far. This approach is called total 
quality management and can be a valuable 
management tool. 


To carry out a review of a brainstorm or 
project stage you will need a copy of the 
brief, your theme or action list and a list of 
criteria which states exactly what the project 
needs to address in order to fulfil the brief. 
With these, you will gain a measure of the 
worth of the ideas generated or how well the 
project is keeping on track. 


ENQUIRY EXERCISE & MOTIVATION 

For any activity or process to become second 
nature requires regular practice. However, 

in order to practise regularly you need to 

be motivated and this can only come from 
within. You must determine what sort of 
mental, physical and spiritual experiences 
you have an interest in whilst keeping an 
open mind to try new things. 
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What follows is a series of exercise types 
intended to suggest sources of stimulation 
that can improve your approach to 
opportunity identification and problem 
solving. 


ALTERNATIVE USES 

This exercise can be used as a short warm- 
up before a brainstorm. Take an item from 
home or the office and see how many 
alternative uses you and your colleagues 
can think of for it within 5 minutes. This 
exercise can be done either as a group or 
as a competition between the two halves of 
the group. This exercise can also be done 
individually but it is best not to run itasa 
competition between individuals because it 
is easier to cope with being part of a losing 
team than it is being and individual loser. 


ASSOCIATIONS & SCENARIOS 

Working alone or in a small group, take 
pairs of ideas and place them in association. 
Consider whether these associations could 
describe novel concept services or products. 
If not, try again with other ideas until 
workable concepts are generated. Then 
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develop scenarios (story lines) around the 
use of each concept. This exercise is similar 
to brainstorming, but instead of the intent 
being to generate large numbers of ideas, 
this exercise is intended to help develop an 
approach towards the evaluation of ideas, 
which improves the individual’s ability to 
identify opportunities. 


TWENTY QUESTIONS 

This exercise is sometimes called ‘Animal, 
Vegetable or Mineral’. With a limit of just 
twenty questions that can only receive ‘Yes’ 
or ‘No’ answers, the first three questions are 
best spent determining what mix of materials 
the puzzle item is made of. This game may 
have been played as a child with the goal of 
guessing the item with the fewest questions 
asked. However, there is an additional part 
suggested for this version: the person posing 
the puzzle should think about the questions 
and the method of questioning that their 
opponent is using and consider how best to 
narrow their field of focus quickly and also 
consider whether there are any additional 
clues their opponent has unwittingly given 
away. For example, does the opponent keep 
looking towards the same part of the room? 


LATERAL THINKING PUZZLES 

There are a number of puzzle books available 
as source material for this exercise and 
whilst they are usually structured so that you 
can puzzle over them alone it is much more 
fun to do this exercise in pairs or groups. 
This exercise has some similarity to ‘Twenty 
Questions’, though it is not usual to impose 
a limit on the number of questions asked 
during such puzzles. However, you may 

wish to impose a limit. It is also suggested 
that you should be thinking about the 
effectiveness of questioning as the puzzler or 
solver. Thinking what to ask when you first 
begin such exercises is often more difficult 
than you might expect, but as you practise 
you begin to develop an approach and the 
exercise becomes more fun. 


HOW THINGS WORK 

Although you may think of this exercise in 
terms of product, it also refers to services. 
This is an exercise in enquiry, which may 
include how a sewing machine stitches or 
how a franchise works. Such a line of enquiry 
improves our understanding of the world 
around us; when we answer our enquiries 
and when we are unable to answer a question 
our mind stores the enquiry, sometimes 
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for years, and improves our attention to 
these issues. Improvements in alertness 
may develop a sharpened perception of 
Opportunities. 


WHY THINGS DON’T WORK 

Similar to the above exercise but approaching 
from the opposite direction, this requires that 
you consider why products or services fail. 
There are often opportunities to be had from 
failures, even your own. ‘Do not fear failure. 
Respect it.’ Many lessons cannot be learned 
without failure. (You have no idea how well a 
car can hold the road in wet or icy conditions 
until you begin to feel it skid.) 


NATURAL PHENOMENA 

Though you can find books that pose such 
puzzles as these, you can spot examples 
of such phenomena yourself and it is very 
important that you do so. Use this exercise 
like the previous two to sharpen your 
perception and to motivate an attitude of 
enquiry. Some explanations may simply 

be gained from an expert source, whilst 
other explanations will be developed as this 
exercise sparks off a research exercise. See 
‘Diary or Log-Book’ on page 7. 


A DAY IN THE LIFE 

This is a social exercise where you are 
encouraged to increase your knowledge of 
other professions by taking the opportunity, 
socially, to enquire about a typical day for 
people you meet. Many people will make a 
mental note of people’s professions by title 
only, but you can increase the depth of your 
experience and confidence if you carry out a 
regular exercise of ‘A day in the life of...’. 


HAVE A GO 

This is also an exercise in experience 
building, but it differs from the previous in 
that you are encouraged to try things for 
yourself, provided they are not physically 
dangerous. Try cooking a meal for ten, 
redesigning your garden, or reading a classic 
novel. You may seek supervision for this 
exercise. You might think about recording 
your experiences; some experiences may be 
suitable for video. 


DOING THINGS DIFFERENTLY 

Try doing something you have done many 
times before in a different way. Question in 
what way it was better or worse than normal. 
Create new experiences and compare these 
to old ones on a regular basis. 


MAGIC TRICKS 

For this exercise you should start with a 
magic trick you have seen and try to recreate 
it from scratch. Ask yourself: was it achieved 
by device or distraction? Can you do it alone? 
How would you best go about such trickery? 
This is a very practical type of exercise but 
nonetheless requires some thought. 


ANALOGIES 

The more you practise the use of analogy 
the more it will help with many of the other 
exercises, whilst improving memory recall 
and perception of opportunities. Analogies 
sometimes allow you to make inspired 

leaps through ‘If - Then’ reasoning. If you 
Suggest something is comparable to your 
puzzle problem, then following the analogy 
further there may be additional similarities, 
which may suggest possible solutions to the 
problem at hand. Analogies are also a good 
means of explaining new concepts to people. 


KNOWLEDGE TRANSFER 

The best way to learn about something and 
to better understand it is to teach it. By 
verbalizing your thoughts, you will often find 
you can think more clearly about the subject. 
This is not just because you may not wish to 
pass on incorrect information, but because 
individual thinking and learning styles handle 
visual, auditory and kinaesthetic information 
differently and the more types of referencing 
your brain can make the easier it will be to 
recall this information on demand. So, for 
this exercise, when the opportunity arises 
pass on some of your knowledge. You may 
get some in return. 


DIARY OR LOG-BOOK 

Keeping a diary or log-book with you at all 
times will encourage you to note down ideas, 
information and questions. You cannot be 
expected to remember all the thoughts that 
pass through your short-term memory, but 
you will find that writing them down helps 
transfer them to long-term memory as well 
as providing a back-up in the log. This is 
more an exercise in recording information 
than one of thinking. 


SUMMARY 

You need to be motivated towards practising 
any of these exercises and some may appeal 
more than others, so start with those first. 
You don’t have to try them all to feel the 
benefit. It may help not to think in terms of 
exercises, which sound very academic. Think 


of them as a source of fun. So, if they aren’t 
much fun then they probably aren’t the right 
experiences for you, yet. 


There are plenty of opportunities open for 
everyone to improve their knowledge and 
processes for innovative thinking, within 
education and professional practice, using 
the techniques described here. However, 
to do well, individuals must be intrinsically 
motivated. Intrinsic motivation comes from 
within, driven by personal purpose. 


DEVELOPING THINKING SKILLS 


In his book 100+ Ideas for Teaching Thinking 
Skills, Stephen Bowkett lays out the ‘Seven 
Dispositions for Effective Thinking’, these 
may well be aspirational skills but reflect the 
motivation required to be an open-minded 
designer. 


Effective thinkers: 

e Are adventurous, playful and curious; 

e Like to wonder, probe and enquire; 

e Actively construct explanations (at their 
current level of understanding); 

e Make plans and create strategies and are 
prepared to change them; 

e Are precise, organized and thorough, 
even while recognizing that the creative 
aspects of thinking can be ‘messy’ - non 
linear, irrational, metaphorical; 

e Value ideas, seek and evaluate reasons; 

e §=6 Are reflective and metacognitive. 


From Bowkett, S,. (2007), 100+ Ideas 
for Teaching Thinking Skills, Continuum 
International Publishing Group, London. 


A SERIES OF VISUAL EXERCISES 


With this in mind, further, more visual 
exercises may open up all kinds of 
possibilities. Sometimes it is difficult to 

know where to start if the analysis of the 
brief doesn’t begin to offer inspiration 
direction, these exercises will offer original 
material that may help to direct research. The 
exercises begin by using words as the basis 
of visualizing concepts. 


The first exercise explains the Dadaist 
technique of creating an original poem and is 
a method devised by Tristan Tzara! 


e Find a newspaper, any newspaper. 
e Take some scissors and any article in 
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the newspaper - Tzara suggests that 
the article is as long as the poem you 
require. 

e Cut out the article and cut up each word, 
placing them in a bag. 

e Shake the bag gently. 

e Take out the words and lay them out 
in the order they come out of the bag. 
Copy this literally. 

e This becomes the poem, which is 
original and comes from you and should 
provide inspiration because of its quirky 
sense. 


William Burroughs developed a cut-up 
technique of his own which combined and 
blended a series of random texts into a 
separate narrative. The idea was to avoid 
using conventional language patterns and to 
make the reader think differently about what 
they read. Try this approach using acclaimed 
novels, scientific textbooks or artist’s 
philosophies. 


This final exercise is based on an idea by 
the artist, Tom Phillips, who was originally 
inspired by William Burroughs and the 
Dadaists cut-up techniques. 


Tom Phillips used ‘the Human Document’ 
by W.H. Mallock as the subject of his own 
version of the cut up technique and called 
his resulting work ‘the Humument’. This is 
a derivation of the Human Document. He 
looked at deleting certain words from the 
publication and then started to visualize the 
sense of the remaining words, on the page. 


For further inspiration and information search 
on the Internet for Dadaism, Tristan Tzara, 
William Burroughs, Tom Phillips and The 
Humument. 


Illustrations by Helen Ingrey. The text for 
inspiration here was Life After God by Douglas 
Coupland. These visualizations were adapted 
from the chapter ‘Little Creatures’! 
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Illustrations by Michael Laine. The text for 
inspiration here was Life After God by Douglas 
Coupland. 





These visualizations were adapted from the 
chapter ‘The Wrong Sun’. 
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Illustrations by Steven Kelly. The text for 
inspiration here was Life After God by Douglas 


Coupland. 


These visualizations were adapted from the 
chapter ‘In the Desert’. 
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Note the very different treatment of the 
pages in this and previous spreads, simply by 
approaching with a painterly, illustrative or 
graphical treatment. 





Quickstart Exercise 


The key to good design development is 
good research material that actually means 
something to you, that is, you have chosen 
it because you see a way in which it may 

be developed or utilized. As the process 
continues, different skills are required and 
personal judgement and decision making 
are needed to select and reject ideas. From 
the following flow chart choose one or more 


PERSONAL INSPIRATION 


& CONCEPTS 


Look at: 


Films 
Exhibitions 
Galleries 
Museums 
Books 
Magazines 
Architecture 
Photography 
Theatre 
Travel 

The Internet 


DESIGN DEVELOPMENT 
ON PAPER 


Look at: 


Shape/silhouette 
Volume 
Proportion 

Scale 
Exaggeration 
Cut/construction 


Colour combinations 








RESERARCH DIRECTION 


Look at: 


Textile view 

View on colour 
Bloom 

Worth Global 
Style Network and 
other forecasting 
companies 
International 
textiles 

The Collezioni 
Series 

The Internet 


TEXTILES 


Look at: 


Colour 

Print 

PaLvtern 

Surface decoration 
Texture 

Weaves 

Hand painting 
Combinations of two 
or more of the above 








elements from each level to begin designing. 
Remember, if you have analysed the brief 
and already have some ‘parameters’ to work 
within, your choices should be easier to 
make. Removing any preconceptions about 
the end product allows for a more innovative 
and stimulating process and allows you to 

be more versatile and open-minded in your 
designing. 


RESEARCH 


Look at: 


Trade fairs 

Trade exhibitions 
Directional retail 
report 

Comparative retail 
report if you have 
a product to begin 
with! 

Mintel statistics 
Graphics 
Promotional styling 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 


IN 3 DIMENSIONS 


Look at: 


Colour combinations 
Samples of finishes 
Samples of details 
Fabric finishes 
Pattern cutting 
Working on the 
stand with fabric = 
draping, pleating, 
sculpting 
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research 


Research 


Is research a matter of finding out ‘what you 
don’t know’ or is it a matter of finding that 
you don’t know something’? 


Why is research important? Research can be 
categorized as either research in order to 
find and explore sources of inspiration or 
research in order to explore a specific area in 
depth. 


For example, if you need to look for 
inspirational material you may choose to look 
at a gallery or exhibition, a contemporary 

art movement or a historical source. This 

is intelligence gathering, looking at a wide 
range of reference material from infinite 
sources. Starting to collect research material 
will provide a focus for your ideas and 


material from which to start generating ideas: 


colour schemes, articles, sketches, fabrics, 
notes, scraps of wrapping paper, wallpaper, 
advertisements, photographs, trimmings, 
articles, sewn samples, memorabilia, 
postcards, old patterns, etc. Animation 

clips, music and graphics can make a digital 
scrapbook. A design brief set on technical 
sportswear would require intense analysis of 
the sportswear market and existing products 
in order to inform the designer of the 
background to the problem. Most projects 
involve both kinds of research. 


How does research function as a source of 
knowledge to your practice? The process 
of research is a journey of questioning, 
exploring, conceptualizing and visualizing 
information generated by observation and 
investigation. 


Recording the information by visually 
mapping ideas, connections and thoughts 
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will create a rich visual archive which can be 
used to inspire your designs from theme to 
final detail. 

Primary research ranges from qualitative 
research and market intelligence at one end 
of the spectrum to observation, inspiration, 
intuitive judgement and plain old divine 
intervention at the other. 


As an example, design teams use market 
research agencies to provide qualitative 
research to understand patterns in consumer 
profiles and purchasing. Fashion forecasting 
companies are used to provide trend 
information on colour silhouette fabrication, 
however a designer’s intuitive research 
comes from seeking out, tracking, editing 
and translating a wide range of reference 
points into sources of inspiration; there are 
a number of processes going on here from 
analogy, scenario building, playing with scale 
and context to attuning to current design 
thinking and material culture - how we as a 
society relate to the products we buy. 


Intrinsically connected to this process is the 
practice of visually recording information, 
to this end the use of a sketching is 
fundamental; new associations and 
understandings emerge as developing visual 
information on paper rationalizes random 
thoughts. 


Knowledge and information are important 
commodities, sometimes like disparate 
threads; ideas and vague notions need to 
be harnessed and organized to make sense 
of them. The skill lies in being critical about 
their relevance. 





Research map of vintage military bags courtesy 
of Sarah Grant. 
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Inspiration 


Ideas can come from anywhere, they can be Starting to collect research material will 


completely original and be only connected provide a focus for your thoughts and 
to the designer in a very individualistic way, provide material from which to begin 
or they can be influenced by the current generating ideas. This reference material will 
zeitgeist and be part of ongoing trends. provide the theme that will inspire the colour, 


Sources of inspiration are individual and texture, image and styles of your designs. 


related to the designer’s personal experience. 
Inspiration can be taken from natural form, 


colour and texture and raw materials. 





Architecture: Look at broader areas of design Museums and exhibitions: During the last 
thirty years there have been exhibitions of 


for example furniture, interiors and graphics. ; 
anes Native American, Mexican, Egyptian and 
French art that have had a direct influence on 
fashion design. 


Sketch courtesy of Neil Barraclough. 
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Books and magazines: The most obvious 

reference point for information and Historical influences. 
photographic style. It is important to 
remember that magazines have a three- 
month lead-time on publishing. Newspapers 
are a good source of up-to-the-minute 
design trends, catwalk news and fashion 
comment. Trade magazines provide 
information on new 

developments in fabric technology etc. 


Sketch courtesy of Jenny Harvey. 
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Art: New art movements are influential in 
that they question the boundaries of what we 
deem to be acceptable. Artists comment on 
our contemporary values. Art can be inspiring 
in its capacity to be shocking, beautiful, 
witty, new, conceptual or challenging. 
Graphics and photography can provide a rich 
source of inspiration both for design and 
illustration purposes. 
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Travel: Global styles and alternative cultures 
are traditional areas of inspiration. Paper 
collage street art in Manhattan, dog and 
strongman in Vienna. 
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’,. (Drawing|courtesy/of Jenny, Harvey: 





Direction 


INTELLIGENCE GATHERING 

As explained previously, inspiration for 
design can be derived from many sources. 
Commercial design needs to be informed 
and consider current and forward thinking 
developments in the fashion marketplace. 
Garments need to be developed, 
manufactured and sold ahead of the season 
for retailing, so it is essential that the 
designer is attuned to a variety of signals and 
market information. 
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TRENDS 

Trends are affected by the continual 
action of economic, social, political and 
cultural changes, they provide essential 
design direction for the designer. Fashion 
forecasting material is part of this and is 
invaluable in finding a direction in an area 
unfamiliar to the designer. Often designers 
will have their own instinctive ideas but 
will seek confirmation from forecasting 
consultancies. 


STREET STYLE 

Sketching or photographing stylish clothing 
worn by passers-by, or using an individual 
group or sense of style as inspiration 

(see sub-cultures) is a rich source of 
contemporary design knowledge, as fashion 
is as much about how looks are put together 
as individual designs. This is particularly true 
when there is a vogue for customization. 


DESIGNERS 

Analyzing the major ready-to-wear and 
haute couture collections, looking at the 
seasonal developments of designers and who 
is currently most influential, is an important 
tool in gauging trends. Tangential areas 

of design can be inspirational, menswear 
sportswear for example. 


RETAIL 

Although all the major collections can be 
viewed on the Internet, the handle weight, 
texture and quality of the fabrics cannot, 
therefore travel to fashion capitals to view 
and feel fabrics at trade shows or retail 
collections is essential, particularly at the 
luxury end of the market. 


INTERNET 

There is a growing debate surrounding the 
ease of accessing information available from 
the Internet. It is suggested that this leads 
to research that is conducted in only one 
manner. There can be no harm in harnessing 
a variety of methodologies. 
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Observation 


Why use a sketchbook? Visual notes can 
help to form design solutions. Designers 
take notes and sketches whilst on trips 

from television, films, whilst shopping or 
researching, from books, galleries, etc. 
Sketchbooks can form a treasury of ideas 

to plunder- a visual diary of places, events, 
ideas, patterns, textures, form and colour. 
Drawing is a springboard to both design and 
illustration. 


Unconnected vague ideas and thoughts 

can sometimes only be progressed through 
working them through on paper. Seeing a 
collection of sketches, doodles, notes and 
scribbles can prove to be a link to a fresh 
idea, or perhaps the process of drawing itself 
allows thought to take place in new ways. 


To this end the use of a sketchbook is 
fundamental; new associations and 


f 
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understandings emerge as getting visual 
information down on paper rationalizes 
random thought. 


Visual information can be recorded just 

like verbal information, but in graphic 
form. Analytical drawings or sketches are 
often required in order to communicate 
information; in a shop report for example, 
where accuracy and speed are vital, drawing 
is the aid to memory. 


Sketching from life is an important part of 
understanding the human form. Keeping 

a sketchbook is a means of practising the 
skills necessary in order to improve drawing 
and develop your fashion awareness. 
Sketches can indicate underlying structure, 
possibilities, etc. - or anything that the eye 
Cannot see all at once. 
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Trends 


Fashion design does not exist in a vacuum, 
it must be considered in the context of other 
contemporary design disciplines and issues. 


Whether its speed of change is inspired 

or fuelled by the ‘trickle down’ effect, that 
of designers and brand domination of the 
marketplace, or the ‘trickle up’ effect, that 
of street fashion and consumer power 
influencing catwalk designers, fashion is 
inextricably linked to the general trends 
in design reflecting the social and cultural 
milieu of the times. 


The divisions in the fashion industry between 
the made-to-measure, luxurious fabrics and 
exacting techniques of haute couture, and 
the range of levels from ‘Designer’ ready-to- 
wear collections, exclusive, niche to volume 
mass market level, are easy to identify. 


Where the boundaries are less clear are in the 


Early adopters 


Minority appeal 


Fashionable 


Mass appeal 


Contemporary 


This diagram illustrates the point that early 
adopters use the areas of anti-fashion from 
costume to old fashioned as important 
inspiration. In addition it demonstrates a 
pattern between the areas of anti-fashion, 
traditional and classic clothing. 
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divisions between art and fashion, and at the 
opposite end of the scale between individual 
style and fashion. 


Fashion cycles have been likened to waves, 
in that as one wave is dissipating another is 
forming; there are many cycles happening 
simultaneously, for example the silhouette 
may change more slowly than the colour 

or length. Fashions, fads and trends all go 
through a beginning, middle and end phase, 
considered to be avant garde when ahead 
of its time, through levels of popularity, 
until after a certain period of time the look 
becomes dated and old fashioned. These 
fashions languish forgotten until they are 
discovered and become interesting again 

to the early adopters of fashionable trends 
and enter the cycle once more, as either 
inspiration for a new fashion, re-invented as 
a retro look or worn as pure vintage style. 


start here 


Avant garde 






Costume 


Old fashioned 


Sub-Cultures - Street 


Memberships of sub-cultures whose ideas 
and dress codes are at variance with those of 
the dominant culture have always provided a 
fertile ground for experimental and unusual 
clothing. Style is central to sub-cultural 
identity, clothing, and adornment are badges 
of membership and a way of broadcasting 
belonging, loyalty and alternative viewpoints. 


Sub-cultures such as Beatnik, Skinhead, 
Rocker, Grunge, Rave and Cyberpunk, have 
provided a rich hunting ground of ideas for 
designers, but more importantly they have 
influenced mainstream fashion by what has 
been nicknamed the ‘trickle up’ factor. These 
alternative styles have influenced the way 
we dress through constant appropriation, as 
elements of individual style are popularized 
by exposure to media, the relaxing of formal 
dress codes and the emphasis on individual 
style that has encouraged a pluralistic style 
of dress. 


Sub-cultural references have been 

borrowed liberally as consumers become 
more sophisticated and knowing in the 
interpretation of these styles and messages. 
Street style is often the term used to describe 
the creative way people wear this mix of 
clothing, purchased either on the high 

street, from retro or recycled sources. A 

new generation of magazines has become 
established over the last twenty years 

that celebrate the style statement of the 
individual. This non-classifiable but highly 
individualistic style of dressing has become 
the opposite of the uniformity of the post war 
era. 


An early example of this ‘trickle up’ process 
was Yves St. Laurent’s collection for Dior in 
1962, inspired by the Rocker and alternative 
Beatnik styles of the Paris Left Bank that were 
emerging at that time. 


Fashion designers now use a mix of extracted 
elements from sub-cultures, street style, 
historical reference, cross-cultural, utilitarian 
and fantastical elements in a true post 
modern style, catering for the current vogue 
of eclecticism. Often the very styles that 
developed as an alternative to high fashion 
become highly fashionable themselves. 


Designers continue to exploit both the 
energy and creativity of the street and the 
iconography of sub-culture in order to layer 
meaning through irony or authenticity into 
their collections, whilst conversely influencing 
mainstream and alternative fashion cycles. 





Illustration courtesy of Benjamin Munslow 
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Fashion & Art 


When does fashion become art, when does 
art become fashion? Throughout the 20th 
century there has been an exploration of the 
parallels between these two worlds, which 
has contributed to the development of visual 
culture and to the way in which fashion 

is perceived and created. It is important 

to understand this process in order to 
appreciate the complexities of contemporary 
fashion design and its symbiotic relationship 
to art. 


The associations between art, clothing and 
cloth have a long history. There are many 
wider influences; for example during the 
1880’s Native American Indians painted 
their muslin garments with images of 
vision-inspired art. However in the West 

the relationship between fashion and art 

has developed over the 20th century with 

an explosion of artists using clothing asa 
metaphor for the human form or spirit. This 
history of cross-pollination culminated in 
1996 at the international ‘Florence Biennale’ 
where artists and designers collaborated to 
explore the relationship between art and 
fashion. This influential exhibition provided 
the forum for debate and inspiration for a 
new generation of artists and designers, who 
have shaped the way, in which fashion design 
has developed and contributed to our visual 
culture. 


Although the great couturiers Worth and 
Poiret had worked with artists at the end of 
the 19th century, it was the Arts and 

Craft movement that paved the way for 

the radical change in dress that would be 

a practical alternative to the cumbersome 
costumes of luxury haute couture. The right 
conditions were created for the emergence 
of modern dress and the opportunity for 
modern art to play a role in this revolution. 


An early exponent was the painter and 
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inventor Mariano Fortuny who experimented 
with an alternative style of dress, an early 
form of minimalism where the relationship 
between the cloth and the body was 
explored. His signature pleats were 
influenced by Greek sculpture. 


During the early 20th century Braque and 
Picasso began to use cloth in their paste- 

ups and collages, followed by other artists 
like Duchamp, Man Ray and Kirt Schwitters. 
In the 1920s Sonia Delaunay introduced the 
radical ideas of the Constructivists to fashion, 
emphasizing the importance of abstract 
pattern taken from Cubist paintings and 
applying this to patchwork techniques, thus 
making the individual garment an art form. 


Initial explorations by Dadaists melded 
with fashion in the influence of surrealism 
on designers such as Elsa Schiaparelli, 
who became friends with Jean Cocteau and 
Salvador Dali from whom she commissioned 
designs for fabrics and accessories. She 
experimented with innovative materials, 
cellophane, glass and plastic, and created 
witty, sophisticated statements with her 
padlocked suit belts, exposed zippers 

and musical purses. Her signature colour 
‘Shocking Pink’ was taken from the artist 
Christian Berard. 


The couturier Charles James, working 

from the 1930s to 1950s was a master of 
construction and crossed the boundary into 
sculpture using mathematical principles, 
engineering skills and experimental use 

of new fabrics like rayon. He looked upon 
his designs as works of art, which were 
constructed from precisely constructed 
interchangeable components. 


During the 1960s and 1970s designers 
responded to the new emphasis on youth 
culture in parallel to the experimental and 


challenging developments in the art world. 
Paco Rabanne experimented with new 
materials, paper, plastics and metal, his first 
collection was entitled "Twelve Unwearable 
Dresses’. 


In the early 1980s the Japanese designers 
Kansai Yamamoto, Yohji Yamamoto and Rei 
Kawakubo caused a storm in the Western 
fashion world by challenging our accepted 
view of the relationship between clothing 
and the body. These designers came from 
a tradition where there is no clear-cut 
distinction between art and craft. 


Kawakubo anticipated lifestyle design and 
marketing by creating her garments as part 
of a total environment, creating her shops 

as meticulous installations rather than the 
expected retail environment. New movements 
such as ‘Wearable Art’ and ‘Conceptual 
Clothing’ began to take shape alongside 

the use of clothing in performance and 
installation art contexts. 


Further explorations were made by 
de-constructionists during the mid 1980’s. 
The design work of Martin Margiela and Anne 
Demeulmeister had a revolutionary effect 
upon the development of fashion design. 
Martin Margiela examined the stages of 
construction in a process used by the Russian 
formalists known as ‘laying bare the device’. 
The process of construction through toiles 
and construction stages and techniques was 
laid bare in the finished garment. 


As traditional forms of painting and 

sculpture gave way to conceptual work and 
other genres, these further explored the 

use of clothes. Couturiers also re-invented 
themselves, as artists in their own right. Issey 
Miyake is an example of a designer whose 
work is elevated beyond the constraints of 
seasonal trends through his consideration of 
the balance of influences of East and West 


and the continued exploration of the 
relationship between the linear, geometric 
shapes created from his innovative textiles 
and the human form. 


An area of special interest to artists has been 
traditional needlecraft and quilt making, 
extending the life of cloth by sewing together 
remnants to create a metaphor for the 
human body or spirit. A notable example 

is Maggie S. Potters 1978 ‘Label Jacket’ 
created solely from old garment labels in 

the manner of a friendship quilt. Tracy Emin 
uses traditional craft skills to depict intimate 
details from her life as a subject matter. By 
using her self-image to advertise brands like 
Vivienne Westwood and Blue Sapphire Gin, 
she straddles the worlds of art, fashion and 
marketing, which further influence our visual 
culture. 


Transformation, the idea that garments can 
morph into a series of alternative forms, has 
continued to be a subject of interest. 


The artist Lucy Orta’s exploration of the 
relationship between objects such as tents 
and coats and other elements of survival 
wear has affiliations with fashion designer 
Hussein Chalayan’s experiments with cross 
disciplinary design of furniture, clothing and 
architecture. 


The interaction of contemporary fashion 

and art is now so pervasive that it is hard to 
imagine that it has not always been so. The 
use of art in advertising and the bricolage 

of artistic references in our clothing have 
created a visually sophisticated consumer 
whose purchasing power also interacts in the 
process of design. 


‘Modern art’s new sights are part of glamour, 


part of fashion and they fit with the spirit of 
now. Mathew Collings - ‘This is Modern Art’. 
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Fashion Forecasting 


FASHION FORECASTING CONSULTANCIES & 
PERIODICALS 

Fashion forecasting material can provide 
much of the direction required to inform 
the design process. Such material is 
available as limited edition publications 
from consultancies and as general fashion 
periodicals available in magazine format. 


Originally, fashion forecasting material 
emerged to try and homogenize 

fashion markets, so that designers and 
manufacturers could provide fashionable 
merchandise that would appeal broadly in the 
marketplace. This has led to an increasingly 
bland high street, where designer labels are 
copied and reproduced cheaply at various 


levels of the market and the original is no 
longer so distinguishable. The consumer now 
wants more from their clothing and has a 
multi-faceted lifestyle. This creates problems 
and opportunities for designers as they have 
to get to know the consumer better. 


However, this does not mean that fashion 
forecasting information is redundant; on 

the contrary, it is as important as ever in 
giving direction regarding the consumer, 
lifestyles, customer profiles, catwalk shows, 
street style, retail reports and last, but not 
least, trends. The designer may find this 
information in forecasting periodicals and 
publications that are both online and paper 
based. What are the fundamental differences 


between forecasting consultancy publications 
and forecasting periodicals? 


FORECASTING CONSULTANCY PUBLICATIONS 
Promostyl, Trend Union, Carlin and Here 

& There are all examples of forecasting 
consultancies who traditionally produce 
limited edition books that are regularly sent 
to clients every month or so. They generally 
sell annual subscriptions to clients (designers, 
retailers, manufacturers) which will include 
a number of client consultations. Clients 

are invited to presentations of designer 
collections and directions for a new season. 
The subscription tends to be very expensive 
due to this personal attention. The books 
contain a lot of hand work; approximately 
500 would be produced and could cost the 
client, for example, £5000 for 12 monthly 
publications including presentations and 
consultations. 





Trend Bible S/S 2010 
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FORECASTING PERIODICALS 

Examples of forecasting periodicals are 
Textile View, Viewpoint, View 2, Wear Global 
Magazine and Trend Collezioni. 
Periodicals tend to be less expensive, for 
example, around £95 per year for four 
quarterly issues of Textile View. They 

are published in greater numbers than 
consultancy publications and are not hand 
made. They give an overview of a season 
and include edited highlights of designer 
collections. They provide more general 
information regarding markets. 


Fashion forecasting information in this spread, 
courtesy of Trend Bible. 
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inspire bold blocks of colour. 
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THE FORECASTING YEAR 

The forecasting consultant’s year is quite 
involved and complicated because they deal 
with information from a variety of seasons. 
For example, they forecast about 18 months 
to 2 years ahead of time. But they also 
include information from fabric fairs in their 
publications, which is needed to design and 
produce collections that are shown 6 months 
before they are shipped to retailers, so that 
orders can be taken and the product can be 
manufactured in plenty of time. 


Follow-up collections blur the boundaries 
of the traditional seasonal breakdown of a 
year. Samples of merchandise, actually in 
the stores, are used to show some clients 
the design of a particular item that may be 
directional at their market level. 
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COLOUR 

Colour is the first consideration of a season 
and is produced for autumn/winter and 
spring/summer ranges. The colour is put into 
dye 18 months ahead of the specified season 
(some clients may require this information up 
to 2 years earlier). 

Fibre and fabric manufacturers require 
advanced information regarding colour 

as they have to develop their product 

early enough for designers and garment 
manufacturers to buy it and in turn develop 
their product. Presentation packs are usually 
presented with a fixed range of colour anda 
removable range so that clients can develop 
their own colour combinations. Colour 
packages are included in the subscription 
price and may be sold separately to clients 
who only require colour information and not 
the rest of the service. 


Fashion forecasting information in this spread, 
courtesy of Trend Bible. 
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SETTING THE MOOD FOR A NEW SEASON 
Directional themes and full-figure silhouette 
illustrations of menswear, womenswear and 
childrenswear, together with accessories 
are shown. Included in the publication 

may be handlooms for wovens, knits and 
prints produced by freelance and in-house 
designers. 

Commercial fabric swatches may be 
published at this time, obtained from fabric 
fairs, such as, Premiere Vision, Texworld and 
Pitti Imagine. These are directional fabrics 
relating to a season’s previously forecast 
themes. 

Designer collections are reviewed and 
edited and intelligence is gathered from 
Milan, Paris, New York, London, Madrid 

and Tokyo, often the editing will be cross 
referred to previously forecast themes. 
Even Graduate Fashion Week in London is 
reviewed. 


: . 
Glour Combinations 
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Retail reports are conducted all over the 
world with a view to finding ‘directional’ 
garments in the retail sector. Flat drawings 
of these can reassure clients about what is 
happening elsewhere and may be adapted 
by their market. The information included 

in forecasting publications would be: retail 
resource, designer, price, fabrication, colour 
and any unique selling points as well as 
detailed sketches of the garment. 

Sample directional garments are bought 
from all over the world and sent to the main 
studio. The garments are analysed and 
illustrated as specification drawings in the 
publication. The forecasting company retains 
the sample garments so that clients may 
view fabrication, proportion, detail, colour or 
manufacture. 


Forecasting companies may well offer ‘added 

extras’ such as: 

e Aretail directory including new and 
existing retail outlet information from 
major cities. 

e Technical drawings of the highlights of 
designer collections. 

e Basic designs derived from the main 
forecast themes. 

e CDs of the key directions derived from 
the designer collection. 

e Photographic coverage of street 
fashion. 

Included in the subscription price may be a 

range of services such as: 

e Access to up-to-date fabric libraries 
with fabrics and trimmings from Europe 
and America. 

e A limited number of consultations 
regarding the development of a client’s 
range or collection. At the start of a new 


Collection - Charlotte Sin Ds 





Catwalk photographs courtesy of Northumbria 
University’s BA (Hons) Fashion Programme. 


season audio/visual presentations. 

e Other specialist publications offered 
may be: Sweatshirt/T-shirt, Casual 
Sportswear, Jeanswear, Layette, Baby, 
Child, Junior, Active Sportswear, Skiwear, 
Beachwear, Footwear, Accessories, 
Hosiery. 


THE FASHION FORECASTING PROCESS 

One publication is worked on at a time (there 
may be twelve or so, depending upon the 
size of the consultancy and its breadth of 
expertise). A company that develops its own 
thematic material will hold a succession of 
meetings with the core team resulting in 

the amount and content of the themes for a 
particular season. 


A colour palette is decided upon. The colours 
are divided into groups corresponding to 
the themes. 





THEME DEVELOPMENT 

Fashion forecasting revolves around a Series 
of ‘themes’. These are designed to inspire 
and direct the designer for a number of 
markets. Themes are given names to evoke 
feelings and moods and reflect the content 
of the theme. Each theme may appeal to one 
or more markets and requires interpretation 
from the designer. 


Markets are usually defined by the cost of 
the merchandise. Nowadays markets can be 
referred to as boutique, fashion aware, better 
end, pm dressing. This is more reflective of 
changes in lifestyle. These can be interpreted 
into customers buying from: Lower market 

— budget; lower middle - high street, chain 
stores; middle - independent labels and 
department stores; upper middle - designer 
diffusion; upper - designer. 

The designers then start designing; walls may 





be covered in tear sheets from magazines, 
photographs from the collections and trade 
fairs. Fabrics would be discussed balancing 
the need for outerwear and separates. Sample 
fabric lengths would be purchased to swatch 
into the publications. 


Designs would be illustrated with reference 
to particular markets and lifestyles and to 
capture the essence of the themes. Technical 
drawings for clarity of construction would 
also be produced. Samples of knitwear and 
new textiles may be commissioned. Mood 
boards containing visuals, fabric and trims 
depicting the themes are completed. 


During the process of production, agents 
worldwide would be securing old and new 
clients. 





A master copy of the publication is proof 
read and checked before sending to the 
printers. 

Fashion forecasting themes have often been 
very literal in their nature: nautical would 
include striped sweaters and sailor hats; 
utility would always involve dungarees of 
some description and multiple pockets. A 
chic, tailored look may well involve a French 
beret. It is important that visual codes 

are identifiable and mean similar things to 
different people. 


As illustration is the device for promoting 

a new theme it must work hard to convey a 
mood, an attitude in the pose, that convinces 
the viewer about the sort of person being 
targeted. Similarly, a total look is always 
helpful because accessories can contribute 
not only to the communication of the theme, 
but may also convey the type of person who 





would wear the ‘look’. It is important that the 
proportion is believable and the information 
is clear. 


Themes nowadays are less literal and more 
about eclecticism to create something 
fresher. Lifestyle has become important; 
consequently themes may be put into an 
evocative setting which helps to create the 
correct mood. 


The Internet has provided a perfect 
opportunity to immediately access 
forecasting material online. A number of 
companies have taken advantage of this, 
offering subscription services through closed 
sites (requiring a log-in) that allow access to 
WGSN (Worth Global Style Network), Mudpie 
Designs Ltd., Trendstop, Stylesight, Fashion 
Snoops and Stylelens. The kind of intelligence 
available is similar to traditional publications 














and may also include: lifestyle reports on 
consumer attitudes, evolving buying patterns, 
seasonal phasing, graphics libraries, resource 
listings, licensing reports including brands, 
films, sports events, technical and production 
news and garment and fabric technology. 


Traditional forecasting companies may 
also have an online presence but this is 
often more about selling their physical 
publications. If there is more information to 
be had a log-in is still required as part of the 
subscription. Some companies with an online 
presence are: Peclers, Promstyl, Li Edelkoort 
& Trend Union, Nelly Rodi, Milou Ket Styling 
& Design, Color Portfolio Inc. and Jenkins 
Reports UK. 


Fashion forecasting information in this 
spread, courtesy of Trend Bible. 
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Design Process 


This section of the book attempts to explain 
the process involved in making design 
decisions; it is a complex process to unravel 
due to changing contexts and a myriad of 
individual approaches. Over the past thirty 
years design research has emerged as a 
distinct area of academic theory with many 
accepted and emerging schools of thought; 
the design processes discussed here have 
been simplified but remain true to design 
education and broad commercial practice. 


Each of the elements below are discussed 
as separate sections: Research, Design 
development, Colour, Texture, Silhouette, 
Proportion, Construction, Prototypes, 
Embellishment and Specialist areas. 


For the professional designer, commercial 
and market constraints must be taken into 
account. The ‘brand’ manufacturer requires 
garments that are economical to produce and 
have mass appeal and volume sales, however, 
it is now recognized that consumers require a 
level of exclusivity and many companies now 
produce limited ranges, as a consequence, 
the designer must develop even more ranges 
each season. 


The fashion retailer depends on styles that 
are eye catching and have instant ‘hanger 
appeal’, they must be easy to get on and off 
and be flattering to the figure of their market 
demographic. 


The consumer has demands on many levels, 
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from clothes worn not just as a statement 

of current fashion trends but as a complex 
series of non-verbal communications of 
social status, sex appeal and conspicuous 
consumption, to the more practical 
considerations of utility, fit, value and ease 
of care. The successful designer must please 
everyone. 


When considering a design brief, the market 
area and price points are essential in deciding 
the way in which your design development 
will progress. It must look good - is it 
aesthetically pleasing? Is it an appropriate 
use of materials? Is it fit for the end purpose? 
Is the range appealing to the market area and 
can it be produced at the price dictated? 


Although the commercial designer has to 
consider all these issues, for the aspiring 
designer it is essential to explore your 
original ideas and experiment with the basic 
design principles to develop an appreciation 
of how all these individual elements work 
together to provide successful design 
solutions. 


When approaching a design brief you can 
logically break down the elements that have 
to be considered, each one of these is part of 
a decision making process and the wider your 
source of reference and the more 
experimental you are the more interesting 
your design will be. 


The main considerations are: 


ANALYSIS OF THE DESIGN PROCESS 


DESIGN BRIEF 
RESEARCH 

DESIGN DEVELOPMENT 
PROTOTYPE 


SOLUTION 


DESIGN BRIEF 

The design brief arises from the design 
situation and creates parameters and 
problems to be solved. A good design brief 
should be formalized and clearly define aims, 
objectives and constraints. 


P 


DESIGN DEVELOPMENT 

Experimentation with shape, form, silhouette, 
proportion, texture, pattern and colour. 
Sampling of finish, detail, seams and 
embellishment. 

Aesthetic considerations. 

Two-dimensional planning of construction, 
fastenings, performance and movement. 


Fabrication; handle, drape, structure and 
RESEARCH iainGe: 


Collection of material from a wide range of 
reference points. 
Development of inspiration, themes, 
colour, texture and sourcing materials and 
fabrications. 
Creative experimentation with ideas and 
concept generation. 
Investigation of sources of inspiration. 
Trend and or market analysis. 
Observations/drawing. PROTOTYPING 
Three-dimensional translation of 
construction, silhouette, proportion, cut, 
drape, fastenings, performance, movement 
and stretch. 
Fabrication, handle, drape, structure and 
linings. Fitting, balance and testing of the 
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final design. 
SOLUTION 
Realization of the design, craftsmanship, 
quality and finish. 
Perfecting first and second samples. 
Manufacturing restrictions for production, Every stage of the design process involves 
costs. drawing or graphic notation and being able 
Evaluation, performance, sales and to effectively communicate each stage is part 
merchandising. of the skillset required. 
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design process - « 


Development 


In order to make use of the basic principles 
outlined in this chapter, it is important to 
know how to develop your thoughts on 
paper, to fully expand and explore an initial 
concept. The process of drawing and playing 
with your ideas records the thought process, 
but constant experimentation generates new 
ideas. 


After collecting your research and swatches 
of fabric and samples, a suitable figure can 
be sketched. The pose and attitude of the 
model will have an impact on the designs 
that you illustrate. If the figure is too 
stylized there is the possibility of getting the 
proportion wrong. If the figure is too life- 
like the design may lose its edge and sense 
of individuality, this ‘personal’ approach 
helps to form the approach to the pattern 
cutting also. 


It’s customary to keep the idea as vivid and 
fresh as possible! 
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This is one popular way of working: 


Using a layout pad or similar translucent 
paper, trace your design ideas over your 
figure template, varying the structure 

scale and silhouette. This enables you to 
concentrate on developing ideas rather than 
drawing the figure each time. 


In order to choose your best ideas you need 
to be critical but optimistic, be clear about 
direction but original enough to experiment 
with the unorthodox. Good ideas may 

take some time to hatch, or it may take 

time to get into a particular mind-set. For 
example, when a new look emerges on the 
street or from designer collections it may 
challenge our pre-conceptions about what is 
aesthetically pleasing and may look ‘wrong’. 





Think about a silhouette from the front and 
from the back or side view. 





When you are happy with the results 
complete the same process using form and 
shape to play with proportion, style or fitting 
lines in order to create a working structure. 
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Finally, when you have considered the best This is just one of many methods of working 
results of your experimentation, add the but outlines the use of silhouette, proportion 
surface decoration detail and finish. At all and scale. 


Stages consider the selected fabrics, trim, 
and colour palette. 


design process - development 
















In this example, the initial brief was to 
design a shirt using the fabrics provided. 
The development begins with a basic shirt, 
playing with length, volume and traditional 
components. This initial structure has fit lines 
or seams added and examples of possible 
effects of colour, print, scale and texture. 
Detailing is added from previous fabric 
sampling experiments. 
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design process - development 
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The colour and fabrication can be 
considered at any stage, however it is 
worth remembering that this element 

has often more impact than seaming or 
detail. The finish can be overlooked at this 
Stage because it is more difficult to draw 
accurately. Blow this up if necessary. 


Sampling should have already been carried 
out and if successful will guide your design 
work. This can be pinned to your sheets or 
scanned, in order to more accurately describe 


the intended effects. 


This process has been carried out by hand, 
in a Sketchbook, to illustrate the process. In 
commercial practice this is usually executed 
by the use of digital illustrating software, see 
Design Using the Computer page 132. 


In order to bring your ideas to fruition you 
will need to be positive and persistent and 
ready to respond to any shortcomings. It is 
common for even prolific and creative people 
to be uncertain and self-critical. Reflecting 
and positively evaluating your progress is all 
part of the process. 
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The next section describes the use of colour. 
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Design development sheets. 
Courtesy of Ali Smith. 
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design process - development 
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Design development sheets. 


Courtesy of Sarah Grant. 
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olour 


Colour is a fundamental consideration in the 
design process. It is often the first element 
that is noticed about a design and has a huge 
impact in how that garment or collection is 
perceived. Colour is most often the starting 
point of the design process. 


Forecasting companies research and develop 
colour stories from many sources including 
international fabric fairs, where yarn 
technologists, leather suppliers, trimming 
merchants etc. have developed new colour 
stories from existing colour palettes. 





The textile industry continually develops 
fabric technology in order to create fabric 
with innovative weaves, Knits, and texture, 
handle and drape and finishes. It is 
important to consider colour along with 
texture, as the surface of the fabric is integral 
to our experience of the colour itself, (see 


Fashion Forecasting page 26). 
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Images from Trend Bible forecasting publication. 
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design process - colour 


clean, graphic lines mix with bold colour 
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Inspirational trade magazines discuss new 
colour trends in relation to key influences 

of the moment and give specific colour 
guidelines for use in textiles, fashion, 
cosmetics, interiors, products and graphics. 
They include interviews with people from 
different design disciplines and articles 
giving background information on changing 
lifestyle, design and creative thinking. 
Specific colour palettes are suggested and are 
referenced from a commercial colour system. 


The Pantone colour system is an 
internationally recognized colour referencing 
system where thousands of shades are 
numbered. This is vital in an industry where 
digital communication screens and printers 
are not accurate enough in representing 
original colour. 


Colour is the property of an object that 
results from the reflection, transmission or 
emission of light waves which cause a visual 
perception in the eye, depending on the 
specific wavelength involved. 
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Although this may seem rudimentary, 
the colour wheel helps to illustrate the 
relationship of colours to each other. 


There are twelve segments in this colour 
wheel, the primary colours of red, yellow and 
blue form an equilateral triangle, the three 
secondary hues of orange, violet and green 
form another triangle, followed by the tertiary 
colours of red orange, orange yellow, green 
yellow, blue green, violet blue and red violet. 





Monochromatic schemes are based on shades 
of the same colour. 


Analogous schemes consist of adjacent 
colours on the wheel. 


Achromatic schemes are colourless black, 
white and grey. 


Complementary schemes combine shades 
from the opposite ends of the colour wheel. 


As a science, in its own right, it has 
applications to many areas of industry; 
opthalmics, photography, paint dyes and 
printing, but is discussed here just in the 
context of paints, inks and dyes which 
contain pigments, in this case the colour is 
determined by the light which is reflected. 


The main categories used to define colour 
are, hue, value and intensity. 


e HUE - the position on the colour wheel. 

e VALUE - the lightness or darkness of the 
colour. 

e INTENSITY - the brightness, saturation 


or impact of the colour. 


Other terms within these categories are: 
e TINT - a pure colour mixed with white; 
for example, red + white = pink. 





Color Cubicle image courtesy of Here & There 
forecasting publication. 


e SHADE - a pure colour mixed with black; 
for example blue+ black + navy blue. 

e PATINA - the surface texture of the 
described colour. 

e TONE - a general term to describe tints 
or shades. 


CollectionEjEmilia Boulton 








Two colour schemes created fom travel 
photography. The selected palettes reflect the 
main colours but also pick sections of cooler 
or warmer tones as highlights, to balance the 
effects and to create a colour story that is 
interesting to work with. The graphic images 
are an integral part of how the colour may be 
interpreted. 


design process - colour 
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design process - colour 


Colours are perceived differently when 
placed next to each other; generally brighter 
colours can seem larger than darker ones 
and can be said to have the strongest visual 
impact of an object. Warm colours and pure 
colours appear nearer, cool colours appear 
to recede. Light colours expand, dark colours 
contract. Yellow is the largest colour, black 


the smallest. 


Colour takes on ‘symbolism’ and can have 

a profound effect on the senses, mood and 
perception. The obvious and stereotypical 
associations listed below can be a potent 
tool for the designer by experimentation with 
these notions. 


e = WHITE - fragility, innocence, cleanliness, 
authority, marital, luxury, sporty. 


e GREY - utility, uniform, landscapes, 
ambiguity, modesty, business-like, 
ghostly. 


° BLACK - drama, sophisticated, darkness, 
gothic, mourning, formality. 


e RED - drama, danger, sexual passion, 
aggression, youth, energy. 


e PINK - romantic love, sweetness, florals, 
wellbeing, candy, freshness. 


e YELLOW - sunshine, cheerfulness, hope 
happiness, optimism. 


e BLUE - sea, sky, purity, tranquility, 
utility, uniformity, trust. 


e GREEN - grass, trees, nature, freedom, 
safety, fertility, pagan, ecological. 


e PURPLE - royalty, religion, luxury, 
wealth, elegance, aristocracy. 


° BROWN - natural, earthy, rustic, stability, 
friendliness, piety, modesty, camouflage. 
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The designer’s choice of colour palette 

can warm up, cool down, make practical or 
impractical, create impact or camouflage 
their collections. A wrong choice of colour for 
professional design teams can be disastrous 
for the season, consequently trade shows are 
visited and forecasting agencies consulted for 
verification. 


Cultural differences affect the way in which 
we view and wear colour, these look very 
different on varying skin colours and in 
different intensities of light. Diana Vreeland’s 
famous quote ‘Pink was the navy blue of 
India’ is an example of this. 


In viewing a design, colour has an 
overriding visual impact over other design 
considerations, a garment’s message can be 
completely altered by the arbitrary choice of 
colour. 





Texture 


The feel, ‘handle’ and texture of fabrics is 
essential to good design, it is sometimes 
overlooked as so much of the medium of 
fashion communication is visual; however 
touch becomes increasingly important at the 
luxury end of the market. 


Textile technologists have made great 
improvements in the sensual aspects of 
fabric; how it feels and behaves, in addition 
to treatments that can affect the look and feel 
of garments after they are made, for example, 
washes and abrasions, see Understanding 
Fabric page 56. 


Experimenting with textures and sampling 
materials and their possibilities is a rich part of 
the research process. 
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sampling experiment of laser cutting strips of 


This jacket by Nina Miljus was created from a 
jersey and knotting them into a jersey base to 


create a new fringed fabric. 
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Silhouette 


Memorable works of art have memorable 
silhouettes, whether they are architecture, 
sculpture, painting or, by analogy, literature 
and music. 


In fashion design the term silhouette refers to 
the overall shape and volume of the design. 
During the 20th century designers 
experimented with volume and form to 

create silhouettes that forged a meaningful 
relationship between the garment and the 
body; some have become synonymous with 
particular forms such as Christian Dior’s 
A-line. 





The scanning of a mass involves two 
activities, namely exploration of the 
perimeter and area of volume forming a 
silhouette, whilst the content reveals the 
inner space and relates to proportion within. 


Silhouette can change dramatically but is 
often one of the most constant factors in 
fashion that evolves slowly, over a period of 
time. 


Developing the silhouette is one of the most 
important design considerations and one that 
is easy to overlook when working on paper in 
a two-dimensional context. Mistakes or lack 
of thought here have repercussions when the 
design is taken to the prototype stage. See 
Design Process - Prototypes on page 98. 





Consider your designs as shapes that have a 
side and three quarter view, not just front or 
back. How does the overall shape work with 
the human form or in movement? 
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SOFT A-LINE 





SOFT A-LINE 


SQUARE SHOULDERED 
RECTANGULAR SHAPE 


A-LINE SILHOUETTE 


SILHOUETTE CREATED BY ACCESSORIES 


I-LINE SILHOUETTE 





TWO TIERED SILHOUETTES 


BARREL SHAPED HEADWEAR CREATES 


COAT SILHOUETTE 





TENT SHAPES WERE 
POPULAR IN THE 1950’S 








THE V-LINE HOUR GLASS HIGH WAISTED 


SILHOUETTE SILHOUETTE EMPIRE LINE 





During the history of fashion there have been 
extreme shapes created for and around the 
human body, forcing changes in the desirable 
silhouette; these are a product of the 
aesthetical ideal of beauty influenced by the 
social and economic conditions of that time. 
Relationships can be seen in the dominant 
forms of a particular era; for example, the tall 
points of Gothic architecture are echoed in 
the high hats and pointed shoes of the same 
period. There is a similarity in the flat broad 
style of Tudor architecture and the broad 
shoes and hats of that time. Often silhouettes 
are referred to by the symbols they resemble, 
for example a barrel or a bell. 





A SLEEVE CAN BE THE DEFINING SHAPE 


OF A SILHOUETTE 





Despite many changes in the fashionable 
sihouette this illustration is a great example 
of what has been the common silhouette of 
casual dress for over 30 years. 





Illustration courtesy of Fiona Raeside Elliott. 


The impact of this photograph relies on 
the powerful silhouette created by the 
accessories. 





Urban camouflage collection Luke Richardson. 


Silhouettes often remain the same fora 
period of time or evolve slowly, and then they 
suddenly undergo a dramatic change. The 
reason for this is often complex but based on 
the underlying social and cultural events of 
the time. 


The great designers of the 20th century are 
considered influential in creating silhouettes 
that forged new directions in fashion design. 
Charles Frederick Worth introduced the tunic 
dress in 1860 and in 1870 introduced the 
bustle which superseded the crinoline. He is 
noted for introducing a more simple line and 
removing excessive frills and ruffles. 


Coco Chanel, from 1912, innovated a 
modern, sporty way of dressing. She 
popularized the loose chemise, suits, 
yachting pants, blazers and knitwear of the 
pre-war period. 


Madeleine Vionnet became influential, from 
the 1930’s, for her experimental bias cutting 
techniques that created fluid shapes that 
moulded to the body, in addition to cowl and 
halter necklines. 


Cristobal Balenciaga created elegant and 
dramatic silhouettes that were often stark 
and formal. In 1939 he developed a dropped 
shoulder line, nipped in at the waist, and 
rounded hips. In 1956 he created a new look 
by raising hemlines in front and dropping 
them behind. 
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Christian Dior’s ‘New Look’ of 1947 featured 
tiny waists and boned bodices. The huge 
skirts could use up to 20 metres of fabric. 


This feminine look was in contrast to the 
austere restrictions of the war period. His 
H-line, introduced in 1954, pushed up the 
bust and dropped the waist to hip level 
making the crossbar of the letter H. The sack 
silhouettes of 1957, a loose chemise shape, 
created the blueprint for a more relaxed and 
modern way of dressing. 


Yves Saint Laurent was hugely influential in 
creating the modern silhouette, particularly 
in adapting traditional menswear styles into 
womenswear - trouser suits, smoking jackets 
and overcoats. His ‘trapeze’ line of 1958 
created a narrow-shouldered fitted bodice 
and full skirt that influenced the silhouette of 
the early 1960s. 


During the 1970s and 1980s Rei Kawakubo 
pioneered non-traditional clothing, creating 
new silhouettes by fusing Eastern and 
Western dress styles and experimenting with 
draping and volume that did not relate to the 
body in a conventional manner. 


Below are some notable examples of items 
that have forged changes in silhouettes: 
blouson, oxford bags, the bustle, puffball, 
poncho and the ‘beehive’. 
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design process 


Proportion 


Proportion refers to the linear sub-division of 
objects and shapes, and concerns the balance 
of shape, volume, colour, fabric, texture and 
scale. The combinations of these elements 
make the design of garments infinitely 
diverse. 


Having a ‘sense of proportion’ can be said to 
be subjective, in that the divisions in shapes 
can appear to be ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ depending 
on personal view and contemporary values. 
However, many theories have been 
expounded on the possibility of mathematical 
rules, which would provide a formula for 
perfect and pleasing harmonies, like the 
golden mean. Historically proportion is 
sometimes rationalized, for example the 
classical line during the Renaissance. 





13 
THE GOLDEN MEAN: 
FIVE EIGHTHS 
PROPORTION | 
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The idea of a ‘golden mean’ was developed 
by taking actual measurements of ancient 
sculpture where it was found thata5: 8 
proportional relationship usually 

existed between the sections of which 
these figures were composed. There is a 
general consensus that these proportions 
are also pleasing when applied to other 
areas of art and design, for example the 
composition of paintings. 


These classical proportions are not always 
fashionable; ‘out of proportion’ has been 
equally popular. Fashion flips between the 
orthodox and traditional to the alternative 
and challenging; because of this the golden 
mean has not been adopted as an absolute 
rule. 


TOO LONG: 
THE PROPOR- 
TION IS TOO 
HEAVY 


TOO SHORT: THE 
PROPORTION IS 
TOO BOTTOM 
HEAVY 


SYMMETRY 


Artistic balance can be divided into two types: 


symmetrical and assymmetrical. 
Symmetry is achieved by an equal 
distribution from the centre of impact and 
volume. 

Asymmetry can be achieved in three ways: 
by equal volume and unequal impact, 





| 


by unequal impact and equal impact or by 
unequal volume and unequal impact. 


The more elements that are contained in the 
design, the more complex it is to create a 
pleasing, balanced end result. 
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BALANCE 


A simple silhouette of a sporty hooded 

top, shorts and boots can look dramatically 
different with proportionate colour effects. 
Filling large areas with contrasting shades is 
known as colour blocking. 


A garment achieves balance from the relative 
volume and size of the style lines and details 
used in its design. It only becomes successful 
when it satisfies the eye in terms of its 
balance. This sense of balance is based ona 
complex range of comparisons relating to 





both a classic sense of what is a pleasing 
proportion (see golden mean) and whatever 
the contemporary view of proportion and 
scale might be. 


The sense of proportion in a garment has to 
be exciting, it is critical to achieve exactly 
the right lines for seams, size of collar or 
position of pocket; this is closely linked to 
human scale and shape. Every era has its own 
ideal body shape and as this changes so does 
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CONTRAST 

Using positive and negative effects in colour 
blocking is a useful design development 
exercise where dramatic differences in 
balance and proportion can be achieved. A 
positive creates a negative and vice versa, 





these elements create rhythm when repeated. 


An optical ‘dazzling’ effect can be created 
when the two elements are used in equal 
measure or too closely together. 


Positive and negative act as a separator, 
creating maximum visual impact, and can be 
used not only for colour contrast but for stiff 
and soft, coarse and smooth, solid and void, 
pattern and plain. 


The designer can use this powerful tool in 
order to focus attention on or away froma 
feature of the design or figure. 
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SCALE & RHYTHYM 

The term scale is used to express the 
relationship between a garment and its 
design details. The eye tends to determine 
size and relevant scale in relation to the 
silhouette of the garment and its wearer. 


Design elements need to harmonize within 
the total design, for example, not too large 
or small nor too bright or dark. 


The use of rhythm as a design tool is 
important in achieving pleasing effects. 
Rhythm in design results from lines and 
masses that form repetitions; these 
repetitions can be either uniform or of 
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decreasing or increasing size. Superimposing 
scales can generate rhythmic patterns. 


The examples here demonstrate the effects 
of scale using simple patterns of floral, circle, 
Square, stripe and mesh. 


There are a number of design considerations 
in using scale to create impact in utilizing 
large scale patterns. It is important to 
consider the overall repeat, or, where single 
motifs will fall in relation to the body shape, 
fastenings and seam construction. 

Both contrast and scale have been used to 
create impact in these examples. 
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Fabric samples in this chapter 
provided by 3rd Year Fashion Marketing 


students. 


Understanding Fabric 


Designers working in mass production 

have to be able to translate their two- 
dimensional designs into three-dimensional 
garments. It may take years to develop 
experience of fabric properties and how to 
best exploit their characteristics. This section 
intends to introduce the prospective designer 
to the visual, tactile and structural qualities 
of fabrics, their texture and pattern. 

It is important to have background 
knowledge of fabric construction and 
technical performance. Most successful 
designs utilize the best quality of the 
materials from which they are constructed. 
With the selected fabrics the designer will cut 
swatches in order to try out combinations 
and create fabric stories that will eventually 
form the range. 


From here the designer usually makes 
samples of interesting finishes, edges, stitch 
details and other processes in order to 
experiment with the fabric and discover its 


potential. Any interesting ideas that develop 
from the experimentation can then be 
incorporated into the design drawings. 


FABRIC BEHAVIOUR 

It is important to become familiar with the 
behaviour of fabrics. Sampling in different 
fabrics helps to broaden the designer’s 
experience. Different fabrics require different 
finishes. For example, a faux fur fabric, 

with a long pile, requires quite a different 
treatment to a transparent fabric where all 
seams and finishes will be visible. 

Fabrics are often referred to by their handling 


properties: 

° Dry; crépes, bouclés. 

° Crispy, with a papery feel; 
poplins, taffetas, organdies, 
organzas. 

e Slippery; satins, silks, cupro. 

® Soapy; peach bloom. 

e Rubberized; talc-like whitish 


coating, neoprene, foam. 
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° Oily; waxed cottons. 

e Glazed, varnished, lacquered; 
nylons, coated. 

° Plush; velvets, chenilles, 
velours, dévoré, fleece. 

° Fluid; fine jersey, chiffons, 
georgettes, silks. 

e Polished; mercerized cotton. 

e Bonded; foam backed onto 
another fabric. 

e Stiff; denim, drills. 

e Felted: wool, blanket-like. 

e Brushed; mohair. 


The handle refers to how it feels to the touch 
—- rough, smooth, warm, cool. Fabric dictates 
the cut, drape and silhouette of a garment, 
the fibre dictates the performance and 
behaviour of the fabric. The fabric’s aesthetic 
appearance, handle, drape and structure 

in addition to the design restrictions of the 
market and season are all important to the 
designer. 


The designer can become a specialist in a 


particular field by experimenting with specific 
types of fabric season after season. He/ 

she will often establish their reputation and 
‘signature style’ upon their knowledge and 
use of certain fabrics. 


Points to consider when selecting a fabric: 


e WEIGHT - will determine the ‘drape’ or 
‘hang’ of a garment. 

e WEAVE - the drape again must be 
considered, but also the manufacturing; 
for example, with an open weave, hems 
and interfacing will be visible. Is a lining 
required? 

e TEXTURE - soft, smooth textures are 
attractive but rougher fabrications can 
suggest different moods. 

° COLOUR - does it work with accents, 
contrasts, blocks, print and pattern? 

e WIDTH - depending on the size of the 
pattern pieces, the width of a fabric is a 
very important consideration (to avoid 
unnecessary or non-desired seaming). 
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PRICE - some fibres are cheaper than 
others and pricing of a garment needs to 
remain competitive. However, these days 
all types of natural and synthetic fibres 


Oo are mixed together to achieve different 
‘e types of performance. 


ecUuea& — EABRIC TYPES 
WOVENS: Produced on a loom using warp 


. and weft yarns. The warp is placed long ways 
re (Pret fe and parallel in the loom, the weft yarn is 
= - Carried across the loom from side to side and 
mbiiy * passed over and under each warp thread. A 
a git aur variety of weaves are possible, for example, 
W plain, hopsack, satin, twill, herringbone and 
16) chevron, rib, jacquard, dobby and leno. 
i fe _' ~~ KNITS AND JERSEYS: One or a number of 


continuous yarns are used; yarns are looped 
together to form a ‘mesh’. Knitted fabrics 
have more elastic properties than woven 
ones. A variety of knits are possible - warp 
knit, weft knit or filling knits and sliver 
knitting. Jersey is a tubular weft or filling knit 
fabric made with a plain stitch. Double jersey 
is a firmer fabric with less give, made using 
two sets of latched needles, cut edges do not 
curl up and garments have a firmer hang. 


NON-WOVEN FABRICS: A sheet structure 
made from fibres held together by 
mechanical, chemical, thermal or solvent 
means or a combination of these. 


LACE: Machine-made lace is manufactured 


on a net base on which patterns are 
embroidered. ‘Schiffli’ embroidery imitates 
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hand-embroidered lace on a plain net. If 
the background is burnt out or dissolved 
‘guipure’ lace is the result. If embroidery is 
applied to plain weave cotton then broderie 
anglaise or eyeletting is the result. 


NET: A mesh produced by twisting two sets 
of bobbins. 


FABRIC FINISHES 

SANDING: Mechanical abrading is used 
whereby the fabric is passed, dry, over a 
series of rollers covered with emery paper 
which rub and break the fibres to produce 

a soft weathered effect. Also known as 
emerized, sueded (for heavier fabric types) 
or peau de péche (suede-like fabrics are not 
achieved in this way). The process removes 
shine and softens the handle and colour. 


WASHING: Sandwashing, like stone washing, 
uses the abrasive power of mineral particles 
in the wash. Being finer, it is generally 
applied to silk and viscose fabrics and has a 
similar effect to using sandpaper. 


MERCERIZING: Mercerizing is a shrinkage 
process which involves passing fabric 
through a cold solution of 15-20% sodium 
carbonate, causing the flat ribbon-like cotton 
fibres to swell in cross section and contract 
in length, making it much more lustrous. The 
process increases strength by as much as 
20% and makes the fibres receptive to dyes. 


COATING: The earliest ‘performance’ fabrics 
were wovens coated with natural oils or wax 
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to keep out water. Increasingly, though, with 
the benefits of petrochemical technology, 
the base fabric is used only to act as a stable 
ground for a layer of plastic. Many of what 
are called coated fabrics are little more than 
the coated layer itself. These fabrics are often 
finished by ‘embossing’ to give animal skin 
effects, created much like pile embossing. 
Polyurethane and polyvinyl chloride (PVC) are 
the most common materials. Companies are 
reluctant to divulge details of the different 
chemical treatments that create high gloss, 
matt or metallic finishes. 


GLAZING: Starch, shellac or glue can be 
applied to the surface of a fabric to give a 
glazed or polished appearance. The surface is 
then ironed under pressure. The finish allows 
resistance to dirt penetration and is often 
applied to cotton fabrics making them stiff 
and shiny. 


BURN-OUT: The fabric is made from two 
fibres, for example, polyester and cotton. A 
pattern effect is achieved by using a screen to 
force throughchemicals which burn away one 
of the fibres, leaving sheer and opaque areas. 


ANTI-BACTERIAL: Fabrics can acquire a 
self-sterilising quality by applying 

an antiseptic finish. The fabric remains 
unaffected by perspiration and can be 
washed or dry cleaned. 


There are many more finishes possible which 
come and go with the vagaries of fashion; 
this is not a definitive list. 
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Fabrics are further divided by their 
composition and can be sorted into: 


Animal - derived from an animal source. 
Such as alpaca, angora - angora rabbit, 
camel hair - bactrian camel, cashgora 

— cashmere goat, guanaco, horsehair, 
llama, mohair - angora goat, silk, vicuna, 
wool. 


Vegetable - derived from a plant. Such 
as coir, cotton, flax, hemp, jute, kapok, 
linen, pina, raffia, ramie, sisal. 


Natural Polymer - fibre produced 

by man from a naturally occurring 
polymeric substance. Such as acetate, 
Cupro®, Elastodiene, metal fibre, 
Modal®, Lyocell, triacetate, 

viscose, Tencel®. 

Man-made - fibre that has been created 
from a chemical structure. Such as 
acrylic, aramid, elastane, modacrylic, 
nylon, polyacrylonitrile, polyamide, 
polyester, polyethylene, polypropylene, 
polytetrafluoroethylene, polyurethane, 
polyvinyl chloride (PVC), vinyl. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

It is important to be aware of technological 
developments when designing so that the 
best and most relevant fabrics may be used 
for the job. 
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design process - understanding fabric 


Consumers are demanding qualities from 
textiles that will enhance their lifestyle, 

such as; comfort, performance, fit, shape 
retention, trans—seasonal versatility, quality 
and style, added value, lightweight properties 
and ecological integrity. 


The consumer will continue spending where 
they see innovation. Here follows a range of 
forward-thinking ideas in fibre and fabric 
development. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN TRADITIONAL 

FIBRES 

e The growing of ready coloured cotton. 

e Organically produced, water repellant, 
waxed cotton. 

e Compatible, shrink resistance between 
wool and cotton, or cotton and 
cashmere. Non-iron or stain-resistant 
finishes applied to cotton and linen. 


NON-TRADITIONAL FIBRE SOURCES 

@e Jute can be blended with other fibres for 
strength. 

e Nettle provides a fine, strong yarn and 
has good insulation properties. 

e Hemp is a soft but strong fibre. 

e Sisal has good antistatic properties and 
can be blended with other fibres. 

e Pineapple and banana leaves provide a 
silk-like fibre but they are expensive to 
produce. 

e Peat fibres produce a felt-like fabric 
with good antistatic, hypoallergenic and 
absorbent properties. 


e Alginate is used for dressings and 
promotes healing. It is water soluble and 
flame resistant. 


SYNTHETIC POLYMERS 

e Polypropylene, traditionally used in 
packaging and sacking, produces a 
strong, fine, waterproof fabric with good 
thermal properties. 

e Polyetheylene, traditionally used for 
banners and packaging, can be used for 
disposable fashion items. 

e Polyvinyl! chloride (PVC) is used for 
finishing and coating textiles and 
and can be heat set for interesting 
creations as it is heat sensitive. 


OTHER MATERIALS 

Metals: Steel, copper and aluminium can 

be used in knitted, woven and non-woven 
fabrics. 

Rubber: Fine latex can now be used for 
garments and accessories. It can also be 
moulded to create seamless shapes. 

Paper: A polyurethane coating can give 
paper high strength, good light fastness 

and temperature resistance when used as a 
textile. 

Glass: Fibres can be included in textiles for 
reflective purposes, but have poor abrasion 
qualities. 

Ceramic: Used with polyester, ceramic fibres 
can offer waterproof qualities and ultra-violet 
(UV) protection and can help to maintain 
body temperatures. 





BLENDING 
Silk and steel: Silky yarns mixed with steel 
can produce fine but firm constructions. 


Wool: Wool may be blended with other fibres, 
such as Kevlar® (bullet-proof fabric) to 
produce a more robust, textural, performance 
fabric. 


PRINTED AND DYED TEXTILES 

Colour always provides interest and impact. 
Printed and dyed textiles can attract 
consumers and convey new fashion trends 
easily and comparatively quickly. They help 
to balance collections or ranges and add 
variety. Some of the most common print and 
dyeing techniques are discussed here. 


PRINTING TECHNIQUES 

Block printing: This uses wooden blocks 
which are engraved with the design or the 
design is hammered into metal strips. 


Burn-out printing: A technique whereby a 
chemical is printed onto a fabric constructed 
from two fibres. The chemical destroys one 
fibre creating sheer areas. 


Discharge printing: A light pattern ona 
dark background is created by printing a 
paste onto the background colour. The paste 
removes the background colour. 


Engraved roller printing: This uses images 
that are engraved on to a metal roller. 


The roller is inked and is transferred to the 
cloth under pressure. 


Screen printing: This technique is based on 
the stencilling process. A fine mesh screen is 
created and the areas not to be printed are 
chemically blocked out by a photographic 
process. A different screen is needed for each 
colour required. 


A squeegee is used to push the ink through 
on to the cloth. This may be done by hand 
or machine, depending on whether the 
fabric is a sample length, a ‘one-off’ or 

for mass production. The textile may be 
printed before the garment is constructed 
or after depending on whether the print is a 
place print, a motif or a graphic print on cut 
pattern pieces. 


Heat transfer printing: This works by 
passing a paper with the printed design 
through heated rollers, with the cloth, 
consequently transferring the print. Dye 
transfers from paper to cloth can be done by 
hand using coloured paper and a small heat 
press. 


Printing inks: Glitter may be added to 
flat colour or hand rendered paint effects. 
Flocking provides a velvety texture which 
depends upon the fibre used to flock. 
Expanding inks also provide texture and 
begin to expand after being applied to the 
cloth. 
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Photocopy transfer paper: This is a 
sampling or ‘one-off’ technique where a 
design is photocopied on to coated paper. 
The printed paper is then transferred to cloth 
usually by a heat press. The backing paper 

is then removed. This technique is useful for 
reproducing photographic quality imagery. If 
a design includes any text it is essential that 
this is reversed (as a mirror image) on the 
photocopier, to print the correct way on the 
cloth. 


TYPES OF PRINT 

Motif prints consist of a single ‘figure’ 
distinct from the background of the fabric. 
Repeat prints consist of one complete 

unit of the design that can be repeated ina 
number of ways across the fabric and upside 
down to allow for a variety of cutting 
techniques. 


One-way prints can be expensive as they 
only allow the fabric to be cut from one 
direction. Placed prints are applied when the 
garment has been constructed. Logo prints 
are graphics treated like motif prints. 


DYEING TECHNIQUES 

Fabrics are either yarn-dyed or piece- 
dyed. Yarn-dyeing means that the yarns 
are coloured prior to weaving. They can be 
stored as raw yarn and dyed when required 
according to the dictates of fashion. Piece- 
dyeing means that cloth is woven as what 
is known as ‘grey’ goods and is then dyed 
according to fashion needs. 


Direct dyeing requires only one immersion 
in colour and has no fixing process. 





Disperse dyeing requires the fibre to be 
subjected to heat which makes it swell. The 
colour is then introduced under pressure. 
Pigment dyes are mixed with a binding 
agent and applied to the fibre. 


Basic, acid and napthal dyes produce bright 
colours. Sulphur dyes have a limited colour 
range. Chrome dyes are used on wool with 
an additional chemical to aid penetration 

of the fibre. Natural/vegetable dyes have 
been used traditionally for many years and 
often become fashionable because of their 
particular colour characteristics. 


OTHER DYEING TECHNIQUES 

Batik is native to Java. Molten wax is applied 
to the cloth in a hand-painting process. 

The wax hardens and provides a ‘resist’, 

the cloth is dyed and the process can be 
repeated over and over again to create more 
complex designs. The wax is removed to 
reveal a cracked wax, veined appearance. The 
background becomes progressively deeper 
with repeated dyeing. 


Garment dyeing creates an over-dyed 
appearance on already constructed garments. 
The advantage of this process is that a 
combination of fabrics and fibres may take 
on similar tones of colour. 


Ikat is a process whereby the yarns are 
‘space’ dyed prior to weaving, producing a 
blurred effect. It is very popular, depending 
on fashion trends and is a traditionally 
Oriental technique. 


Ombreé (shaded) is a technique whereby 
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fabric is dyed with graduated tones from light 
to dark. 


OTHER DECORATIVE EFFECTS 

Embossing techniques use heat to produce 
permanent effects on thermoplastic fibres. 
Crinkle can be achieved like embossing by 
applying heated rollers to the fabric, or by 
applying caustic soda. Puckering requires 
chemicals to be applied to the fabric which 
dissolve some fibres. When the cloth is drying 
these areas shrink, producing the pucker. 
Moire can be achieved by impressing heated 
rollers on to, preferably, ribbed fabric. 

Light reflects on the processed ribbing to 
create a ‘watery’ effect. Laser cutting can 
produce precise, complex shapes in fabric, 
seal the frayable edges, be any shape or 
size and repeat motifs across fabric in any 
arrangement desired. 


PREMIERE VISION FABRIC FAIR 
http://www.premierevision.fr / 


Premiere Vision is the leading fabric trade 
fair in Europe, taking place at the Parc 

des Exposition in Paris biannually in early 
spring and autumn. It is important to 
designers, buyers, manufacturers, marketers 
and academics to seek fabrics and fabric 
directions for their collections and research. 


FABRIC TYPES 

The show comprises three vast halls, broken 
down into forums, dedicated to covering: 
printed fabrics, knitwear, colour wovens/ 
shirtings, wool type fabrics/linens, silky 
aspects, top of the range silks, sportswear/ 
activewear/denim and trimmings/lace/ 
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embroideries /textile accessories. Fabrics 
exhibited cover men’s, women’s and 
childrenswear. 


Inspiration and direction for the forum 
displays comes from members of the fashion 
industry who offer their directional expertise, 
from forecasting, fibre, yarn and fabric 
manufacture, to publishing and consultancy. 
One hall of Premiere Vision is taken over by 
the audiovisual theatre, fibre exhibitors and 
fashion publication agencies. These agencies 
deal with two differing types of copy: fashion 
forecasting and fashion magazines. The 
former is a more specialist publication and 
often accompanies personal consultancy 
given by the company to the subscriber. 


THE FORUMS 

The nine forums at the exhibition are 
dedicated to each of the fabric types 

and there is also a ‘forum general’. 

The organizers pick fabrics from those 
manufacturers who feel they best represent 
their forecast themes and organize them to 
form a visually stimulating display. These 
presentations are useful to buyers and 
designers as they are able to reference the 
highlighted fabrics and seek them out on 
their exhibitor’s stands. 


In hall two of the Parc is Indigo, an exhibition 
for print designers which once was an 
integral part of Premiere Vision, but now, due 
to the number of exhibitors, has become a 
separate show. 
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Innovative Developments 


In Fabrics 


Fabrics are becoming ‘smarter’ and 
performance characteristics are being 
embedded into textiles during construction, 
making the development of fibre and fabric 
as Significant as the cut and shape of the 
garment itself. 


Creases and pleats can be permanently 
‘set’ by subjecting synthetic fabrics with 
thermoplastic qualities to heat. Once the 
shape is ‘locked’ in it will remain for the life 
of the garment. 


There are new terms used with regard 

to textile development such as, ‘high 
performance’, ‘technical’, ‘intelligent’ and 
‘smart’. They describe fabrics that possess 
characteristics such as breathability, anti- 
bacterial or ultra-violet (UV) ray protection. 
Bullet proof fabrics offer ‘protection’. There is 
a fabric called ‘No-violence®’, which is said 
to be five times stronger than steel and is 
impervious to knives and bullets, yet it looks 
and feels like cashmere. Many developments 
can be sourced from NASA and the Ministry 
of Defence, the latter having discovered 
‘plasma processing’, a technique by 

which garments can be kept stain and 

dirt resistant. It is predicted that we will 

be using self-mending and self-cleaning 
fabrics along with those that protect us from 
electromagnetic waves. 


There are crossovers between what is 
performance and what is smart. Fabrics that 
change colour in response to heat and light 
correspond to the abilities that we associate 
with smart materials; they begin to protect 
us and even make decisions for us. Smart 
materials have the ability to be: 


e Programmed to adapt to various 
conditions and react to the environment. 

e Possess all the qualities traditionally 
required in a fabric and others not 
anticipated. 

e Be responsive and customizing to our 
form each time they are worn. 


Recent research offers fabrics with 
responsive films and gels which alter their 
fluid characteristics and become rigid in the 
event of a fall. Further military developments 
from the United States government have led 
to tests on garments which track soldiers 

so that command centre recognizes when 

a soldier is injured, even determining the 
severity of the injury. These techniques could 
be invaluable when applied to childrenswear. 
Textiles can respond to the environment; 
some can sense when it is raining and the 
holes between the fibres and stitches will 
close up and protect the wearer from the 
rain. 


The smartest fabrics could include the use of 
microchip and semi-conductor technology 
implanted into fibres which act as 24 hour 
monitors. Information could be stored or 
transferred between individuals through the 
use of microchips in garments or footwear. 


Research carried out using electro-textiles, 
these being conductive textiles which 
perform a range of basic electronic functions, 
has resulted in an ‘intelligent’ waistcoat that 
could give disabled children the power of 
speech when linked to a speech synthesizer. 
Daniel Cooper has designed the Chameleon 
jacket to monitor and protect the wearer from 
pollution. Worn in a ‘passive’ or ‘aggressive’ 








State dependent on pollution levels, built-in 
detectors would change from blue to orange 
for serious pollution levels. 

Aesthetic effects such as holographic finishes 
have been pioneered by such designers as 
Issey Miyake. His jacket and trouser designs 
were made from monofilament polyamide 
with a holographic finish applied. Fibre optics 
are widely used in fine art installations. 
Designers such as Sonja Flavin used fibre 
optics interlaced with Lucite®, the trade 
name for a sheet of plastic which can be cast, 
extruded and manipulated. 


A revolutionary hi-tech, light reflecting fabric 
from swimwear manufacturers, Speedo, 
makes white swimsuits stay opaque when 
wet. Water repellent or ‘hydrophobic’ fabric 
may be used to make the thinnest, strongest, 
most waterproof coats ever. 


Kevlar® can be made into a convincing 
leather-look fabric called Keprotec®, which 

is windproof, waterproof, breathable, 
bulletproof and almost indestructible even 
when set on fire. Responsive textile products 
vary from the visually active, such as climbing 
a rope that changes colour under stress, to 
the visually passive, such as the smart bra 
that regains its shape at certain temperatures 
during washing. These products are made 
from the same materials as their conventional 
counterparts with the addition of smart 
materials - for the rope a dye, for the bra 
shape memory alloys (SMAs). SMAs will return 
to their original shape after having been 
stressed. 


The sportswear industry uses many 
performance fabrics before they filter 
through into more mainstream end uses. The 
dominance of sportswear has come about 
largely through the interest in health, fitness 
and sporting activities. 


Medicines and vitamins are promoted 

in wellbeing products selling alongside 
sportswear products. Micro-encapsulation 
processes enable substances to be 
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encapsulated into 

fibres and be slowly released to provide 
health benefits and promote healing. 

Not only do these fabrics have technical 
ability, they also have deeper emotional and 
sensual qualities, providing the user with an 
extra psychological advantage. 


Research in Japan has shown that Tencel® 
fabrics, manufactured by Accordis, have the 
Capacity to improve quality of life simply by 
making the wearer feel good by decreasing 
the negative waves which the brain emits 
during periods of stress. 


COMPANIES INVOLVED IN PRODUCTION 

OR AVAILABILITY OF INNOVATIVE FABRIC 
DEVELOPMENTS 

Acordis, Akzo Nobel, Alma, Carrington 
Performance, Cloth House, Cordura, DuPont, 
Dyneema, Ecospun, Enka Sun, Four D, 
Giovanni Crespi, Knitmesh, Konrad Hurnsch, 
Millior, Novaceta, Panotex, Perseverance 
Mills, Rhoyl’eco, Schoeller, Whaley’s. 


Some interesting research, conferences 
and new developments in textiles and 
application of ideas can be found at: 


http: //www.husseinchalayan.com/ 


http: //texworld.messefrankfurt.com/paris / 
en/visitors/welcome.html 


http: //www.regonline.co.uk/builder/site/ 
tabl.aspx?EventID= 765304 


http: //www.tfrg.org.uk/node/ 10920 
http: //www.lumalive.philips.com/ 
http: //waldemeyer.blogspot.com/ 
http: //www.just-style.com/authors / 


just-stylecom-briefings-service_id133 
(Subscription only site). 
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Construction 


The following pages discuss simple 
techniques used to create basic skirts, 
bodices, jackets and coats, sleeves, trousers 
and collars; the key elements that form 
Western dress. They show a standard method 
of cutting woven cloth to create a three- 
dimensional shape on the figure, they are not 
intended to illustrate contemporary fashion 
design. They do not include advanced cutting 
techniques or those for stretch, woven or 
knitted fabrics or where the properties of the 
fabrics provide some of the fit. 


To begin designing it is important to 
understand the basic methods of fitting 
fabric to a body shape in order to achieve the 
required silhouette and for the fabric to hang 
correctly. Part of the attraction of fashion 
design is its relationship to the human form. 
Good pattern cutting relies on developing 

a practiced knowledge of the relationship 
between the customer’s body shape, blocks 
and the mannequin. Experience and practice 
will help you to judge the degree of variance 
between these elements. Consider the 
function of the design at this stage. 

How will the selected fabric hang? 

How will the design perform in movement? 
How does it fasten? 


At this point in the design process your 
sketch will need to be carefully considered, 
in all probability further sketches will be 
necessary to work out how your design 

will actually be made. Interpreting the 

initial sketch becomes a matter of some 
skill; working drawings are useful for 

their detail, however some form of artistic 
flair and verve is required in order to 

convey the silhouette, movement, fullness 
and proportion and effectively translate your 
idea from two-dimensional concept to three- 
dimensional reality. 
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| have chosen the most ubiquitous items in 
our wardrobes to examine basic 
construction techniques as most of our 
clothing is related to these ancient garments. 
Study of the history of costume will reveal 
that each item has a long and interesting 
history and is constantly evolving in relation 
to cultural and societal trends (see Fashion 
Source Book, published by Wiley Blackwell). 
Developing a knowledge of not only history 
but of global styles of dress and their 
relationship to gender, social class and 
sub-cultures helps the designer to apply 
knowledge and authenticity to their design 
practice. 


Garment construction evolved through simply 
cut and gathered shapes into folk costume, 
where the interest lies in the silhouette and 
decorative crafts employed such as lace or 
embroidery, many garments that we wear 
today are still based on this style of cutting. 
This rich history is preserved in national 
costumes. 


The craft of dressmaking has developed over 
hundreds of years to its peak at the turn of 
the last century; these skills are still used 

by ateliers in designer and haute couture 
houses. The development of dressmaking is 
closely linked to undergarments, particularly 
corsetry, in achieving the perceived 
fashionable body shape; this is still true 
today. Draping, fitting and sculptural shapes 
come from this tradition. 


Over the last 400/500 years the skill of 
tailoring has developed which involves the 
skillful cutting of patterns into net shapes 
that enables fabrics to fit closely and snugly 
to the customer’s individual body. Fabrics 
were skillfully moulded and sculpted through 
steaming, stretching and shrinking and 
structured through the addition of tapes and 
interlining for durability. 
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The two main methods of construction are It is used for example for shirts, jeans and 
first a system of pattern cutting that involves performance sportswear. Secondly you can 
following instructions in drafting a pattern drape directly onto the dress stand, making 
from pattern blocks, or by constructing one’s a toile using calico or muslin then marking 
own blocks from a set of instructions. This is this up and laying this onto paper to create 
a fast method of pattern cutting used in mass a pattern. This method is primarily used for 
production and is very effective where the draped styles but can be used for any style. 
blocks have been highly defined and evolved Often a combination of methods is the ideal 
for that purpose. solution. 
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Shirt 


A shirt is a defined style signified by a front 
opening and a flat cut and construction. Its 
history is closely linked to the development 
of the woven textiles linen and cotton and 
can be traced back to ancient civilizations. 
The shape forms the basis of many other 
classic styles of garment and in American 
English it refers to any item of upper garment 
other than a coat or sweater. It has evolved 
from its long-term use as a washable 
undergarment to an item of outerwear during 
the twentieth century; interestingly, it is still 
considered improper to wear a shirt without a 
jacket in certain circumstances. 


In fashion terms the shirt remains intrinsically 
masculine, generally retaining elements of 
utilitarian construction and styling; plackets, 
yoke, cuffs, topstitching. The feminine 
version of the shirt was the undergarment 
known as the chemise, which is related to the 
smock, camisole and folk blouse styles. 





xwell Holmads 


As the shirt still occupies a large proportion 
of everyday wear it is important to study 
the complexities of the components and 
processes in its construction and its 
relationship to other garments. 
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Not only do the styling features of the shirt; 
collar cuffs etc. describe a shirt but also the 


method of construction. 
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Cylindrical construction of a set-in blouse 
sleeve. 


Shirts are constructed by joining the fronts 
and back to the shoulder yoke and then the 
the sleeve head to the armhole, the shirt 

is then closed from the cuff through the 
underarm and then down to the hem. The 
cuff and collar are added at the end of the 
process. Shirt making is an example of a 
garment that in mass manufacture can be 
highly mechanized, leading to fewer design 
Opportunities. 


This method of construction provides the 


basis for many other flat constructions of 
garments, for example, the cagoule, 
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hoodie and rugby shirt and differentiates 

this masculine garment from the blouse, 
which has ‘set in’ sleeves and is based on the 
construction of a dress. 


There are of course many hybrids and a 
blouse can be very feminine in style whilst 
still retaining the shirt’s flat construction. 


The blouse is constructed like a dress with 

a set in sleeve, this requires the sleeve to be 
sewn into a tube like shape before inserting 
into the armhole of the constructed bodice. 
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Designs courtesy of Ali Smith. 


The essence of a shirt is not only a matter of 
the pattern but also of the fabrics utilized, 
the choice of buttons, the way in which 
buttonholes are finished, where topstitching 
is applied and the stitch length. A shirt can 
be soft and crumpled, starched and formal, 
frilled and ruffled or durable and utiliarian. 
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Design based on a camisole. 


Blouse 


The blouse is essentially a feminized shirt. Its 
history runs parallel to that of the shirt and 
has similarly evolved from undergarments 
such as the chemise and camisole. The 
esssential features of these styles are still 
used in blouse and dress design. 


This blouse has masculine shirt detailing and 
is therefore an interesting hybrid. Mens shirts 
started to be adopted as womenswear during 
the late 19th century. 
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Ease of manufacture, fit and care have 
created a long term trend for jersey ‘tops’ 
and T-shirts. 








Detail of shirt, a religious relic of Du Roi Saint 
Louis 1214-1270 displayed in Notre Dame 
Treasury Paris. 





Blouses can be feminized by darts, side 
shaping, smocking, gathers and shirring. 
It is essential to remember that all 
women’s shirts, blouses and jackets fasten 
right over left and men’s vice versa. 


Collection - Amelia Chester 
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Dress 


Dresses range from volume knitted shapes to 
highly fitted and structured styles. 


The construction of the dress block has 
largely formed from the needs of mass 
production methods dating from the turn of 
the 20th century, and out of the grand 
tradition of dressmaking as a craft and the 
development of tailoring techniques. Blocks 
are either with or without darts and either full 
dress or skirt and bodice in construction. The 
primary issues in constructing dress shapes 
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Collection - Victoria Kirby 


are those of dart manipulation. How do 
you fit the fabric around the bust, whilst 
maintaining the correct balance and waist 
suppression? How do you fit fabric into 
the waist and control fullness? 


The sleeve on a basic block is a fitted 

tailored shape with a deep scye, which can be 
developed through pattern cutting techniques 
into batwing, dolman or raglan styles or 
modelled on the stand into any draped or 
sculptured shape. 


Selection of styles ranging from fitted 
panelled dresses to those with fullness and 
gathers. 





Styles based on shirts and camisoles and 
examples of bias cutting, see Bias Cutting on 
page 105. 
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Bodice 


The modern term bodice refers to the upper 
part of a dress without the sleeves or skirt 
sections. The basic bodice must have a device 
to suppress the fullness of material so that 
the design can be fitted and the fabric hang 
correctly around the bust. Using the method 
of flat pattern cutting this can be achieved 

by manipulating the block darts by darting, 
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seaming, gathering or by easing in the 
fullness or a combination of these methods. 
Fit can also be achieved by cutting the fabric 
on the bias grain. Many styles are not fitted 
close to the body but will still require some 
suppression for the design to hang and 
balance correctly. 
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okirt 


The cut of a tailored skirt block has curved 
waist and hiplines to allow for waist 
suppression, this enables the correct hang 
and balance of the skirt over the curvature 
of the body. This basic shape is based upon 
a rectangular tube, however, this can be 
extended to a circular, more folk based 
shape. The main variations are the addition 





of gores or panels usually of four, six or 
eight divisions, the creation of hip yokes or 
tiers, and the introduction of fullness through 
gathers and pleats at either the waist or 
hemline. Bias cutting enables skirt shapes 

to drape and stretch around the form and 
provide ease of movement, see Bias Cutting 
on page 105. 
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Jacket 


Over hundreds of years classic jacket styles 

have evolved from a variety of sources. The 
art of tailoring reached its peak in the skilful 
cut and craft of the jacket. 


Tailoring perfected the cutting and steaming 
of wool primarily to create garments with 
perfect fit and enabling the fabric to hang 
without stretching and creasing. Wool has 
particular properties; it is able to recover its 
shape easily and also has the ability to be 
moulded through heat and steam, this quality 
allowed tailors to create set in sleeves using 
ease to create elegant rolls and under-collars 
and facings to be crisply finished. Complex 
layers of interlinings tacked to the inside of 
the fabric gave structure and durabilty to the 
garment and most importantly enhanced the 
figure of the wearer. 


on - Dulcie Dryden 
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Military and navel uniform styles have 
influenced the tailoring of jackets from 

frock coats, reefer jackets, bomber, flight 
jackets, pea coats, trench coats and field 
jackets, through to ballistic vests. Traditional 
Sports such as hunting, shooting and fishing 
developed more the utilitarian styling of 
classic tailored jackets; the hacking jacket, 
hunting ‘pink’, poacher’s jacket and Norfolk 
jacket. Folk and ethnic roots provided 

a more casual protective style of jacket. 
Anoraks were adopted from the Inuit and 
formed the basis of all forms of ski, mountain 
climbing and protective sportswear, parkers 
and cagoules. The performance sports jacket 
now dominates the market continuing the 
trend of sportswear’s influence on daywear. 
Technological developments in performance 
fabrics that are lightweight, waterproof 

and breathable give the garments market 
advantage. 
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Compare two menswear jackets; a regency 
jacket taken from a Gainsborough painting to 
a Classic single-breasted tweed jacket. 


- Jacket 


construction 


design process - 


Womenswear adopted the tailored jacket 
during the Edwardian period along with 

the shirt. This vogue for masculine styling 
continued through the early 20th century and 
was popularized by the couturiers Chanel, 
Lanvin and Worth. The post war period saw 
major changes in women’s dress due to the 
rationing of cloth, but more importantly 
through utilitarian needs as women became 
involved in the war effort and work. Coco 
Chanel began to be influenced by men’s 
sports and work wear, in addition to adopting 
elements of relaxed tailoring. The trend 
towards tailoring grew, jackets and suits 
became a staple part of women’s wardrobes 
throughout the 1940’s and 1950’s. The 
Chanel suit became the ultimate classic of the 
early 1960s popularized by Jackie Kennedy, 
the patterns could be bought from Paris by 
manufacturers who were permitted to produce 
these for the mass market. Tailoring began 
to move away from the preserve of individual 
tailors to large scale production. 


Womenswear has been strongly influenced 
by men’s tailoring. Yves St. Laurent relied on 





Classic panelled single-breasted jacket. 
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the sophisticated use of menswear styling 
and introduced the Tuxedo suit for women, 
epitomized by his famous ‘Le Smoking’ 
jacket of 1966 which appears in the iconic 
photograph of the same name by Helmut 
Newton in 1975. 


The tailored jacket remains accepted formal 
dress for both genders. A classic tailored 
jacket is close fitting and has small variations 
of cut and style in the collar, rever, shoulder 
line and hem length. The sleeve can be one- 
piece or two-piece in construction. The main 
variation in style is single or double-breasted, 
the ‘side-body’ has a front shoulder and 
slanted waist dart and a panelled back from 
the underarm. The ‘panelled’ jacket has braces 
seams, a variation of which is for the front 
panel to slant towards the side seam often to 
allow for a welt pocket to be inserted. A more 
sporting cut may rely just on darts rather than 
panels for fitting. The riding jacket is cut fuller 
over the hips and with a deeper back vent to 
accommodate riding position and activity. A 
more feminine classic style has a waist seam 
creating a hip basque or peplum below. 


Classic panelled double-breasted jacket draft. 
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Above: modern jacket with vintage military 
detail. 

Below: modern bomber jacket inspired by mili- 
tary flying jacket. 
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Jackets derived from military influences. 
Above: military field jacket. 
Below: classic tailored double-breasted jacket. 
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Double-breasted wrap side-body coat draft. 


Coat 


An overcoat extends below the knee and 

was so named because historically there was 
an undercoat. Undercoat was another term 
for what we would now refer to as a jacket. 
Topcoat is a term used for a shorter coat 
usually finishing above the knee. Overcoats 
have been used by the military since the late 
18th century, but became an essential item 
during World War 1. The standard issue Great 
Coat and Trench Coat are still considered to 
be classic designs, but were discontinued 

for military use by the 1940s and 1950s 

as they were considered impractical. 

Naval coats like the ‘Pea’ and ‘Duffle’ were 
traditionally double-breasted. The Pea coat is 
characterized by broad lapels, heavy woollen 
material and metal buttons. The ‘Duffle’ coat 
is made of Duffle, a thick woollen material 
fastened by toggles, designed to be easily 
opened whilst wearing gloves at sea. Many of 
these styles, including military items such as 
the Great Coat, were popularized by young 
people and students who purchased cheap 
post war surplus stock. 
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The system used for drafting tailored coats 
is identical to that of jackets except that the 
cut is looser and the armhole larger. Classic 
panelled coats produce a close fit, wrap 
fronted coats with side-bodies create a fitted 
back with a flat front. The classic double- 
breasted Chesterfield has a gorge dart (one 
through the neckline), two front darts and 
back side-body giving a masculine feel. The 
Ulster coat has a simple shoulder dart, fitting 
at the waist is created by the belt. Trench 
coats have standard additional features like 
shoulder and cuff straps with ‘D’rings and 
storm flaps. 


Many design companies keep extensive 
archives of past designs that chart the minor 
fluctuations in their classic garments over 
decades. 


Sports and performance wear is based on 
a looser casual shirt based fit, often using 
raglan sleeves or extension panels for ease of 
movement. (See Specialist Markets page 114.) 
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Trousers have an interesting history; the 

long style worn today is relatively recent for 
both men, who adopted this style after knee 
breeches, and later women, who initially wore 
them for sport and then through necessity 
during the war. Trousers only became 
acceptable wear for women in the workplace 
during the 1970s. 


Trousers range from simple flat cut garments 
that produce folds and drapes when worn, to 
those which are highly tailored. The trouser 
width and length, waist position and scye 
depth denote the main variation in style, 
often there are only small variations in leg 
length between styles, for example; Capri, 
Crop and Pedal Pusher. 





Jeans are a specialized area where the 
denim quality, dye, wash treatments, rivets 
and stitching are intrinsically part of the 
final item. The cut and construction of 
jeans is developed by individual brands 
that have created classic designs, some of 
which remain authentic, others of which 
comply with current trends. Some brands 
specializing in denim re-invent the fabric, 
finish and cut each season. 


‘All-in-one’ styles such as overalls and 
dungarees need extra scye length to enable 
the wearer to bend and sit comfortably. 


design process - construction - trouser 





design process - construction - trouser 





Jodhpurs are cut with the seam running down 
the front of the leg instead of the inner leg to 
give more comfort when riding. 
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Before the advent of stretch fabric jodhpurs 
had complex patterns with more fabric in the 
seat and thigh and longer back scye length. 
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Collection - Amelia Chester 


Leggings are simple garments made from 
one pattern piece that is drafted from a back 
and front narrow trouser block omitting the 
side seam; this style can only be made from 
stretch fabric. Gussets can be used to create 
extra movement and ease or for shaping, for 
example in knickers. 
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Generally shorts are not shortened versions 
of trousers; the pattern needs a wider degree 
of leg angle to fit correctly. 
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Sleeves 


The spectrum of sleeves begins with the 
Magyar - which is simply cut all in one with 
the bodice - this creates folds under the arm, 
and the tailored two piece at the other end 
which is finely fitted. 


The scye refers to the shape and dimensions 
of a curve, for example of an armhole, 
trouser crotch or centre back seam. 


The sleeve in the scye must be so balanced 
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that a good ‘hang’ is obtained when the arm 
is in the natural position. Therefore there 
are points marked at the back and front scye 
called ‘pitches’ or balance points with which 
to fix the balance. 


The section which covers the shoulder cap 
is usually larger than the scye measurement 
to allow for ease. This creates a rolled 
prominent effect at the sleeve head and 
allows for ease of movement. 


The Magyar has problems in that it requires 
excess fabric under the arms to enable 
movement, this style is often adapted to 
create a neater line by addition of seams - 
‘dolman’ or by creating a gusset. 





Two piece sleeves allow for the natural 
bend of the elbow and give a more tailored 
effect, one piece sleeves are useful for more 
elaborate cutting and dressy styles. 
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Mandarin collar stand, 


cylindrical construction. vet rem collar, flat, 
circular pattern. 


collars 


construction 


Collars 


Collars have developed as both a utilitarian 
and decorative way of finishing a garment 
and framing the face. The collar of a shirt 
evolved from the drawstring into a band and 
eventually into a collar which turns over in 
order to hold a stock or tie. 


A collar pattern is at one end of the spectrum 


a cylinder, for example, a stand or mandarin 
collar, and a flat circular shape at the other, 
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design process - 















Shawl collar pattern, grown on, with 
a centre back seam. 
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for example, the Peter-Pan collar. In between 
are many variations of collar stands with 
rolled collars with stands and hybrid collars 
that have both stands and flat constructions. 
The other main variations are stands and 
collars cut separately, or as one. There are 
variations in the shape of the neckline that 
the collar finishes and the use of stiffening or 
bias cutting helps to produce soft draped or 
moulded shapes. 
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Collar and rever pattern. 





Classic coats and jackets have a military 
and navel background, here the collar has 
developed from the construction of the coat 
and is defined by the front wrap whether 
this is single or double-breasted. The 
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The neckline provides the basis for drafting 
hoods as an alternative to the collar. 








rever has evolved from the utilitarian front 
wrap fastening, turning back to become a 
decorative feature; this affects the shaping 
of the collar pattern and creates the classic 
collar and rever. 


design process - prototypes 


Prototypes 


In the design process the translation of a 
two-dimensional drawn idea, into a three- 
dimensional prototype is the essential 
element in the realization of a successful 
design. These protypes are known as ‘toiles’. 


At various points in the history of fashion, 
the closeness of fit to the body shape 
becomes more or less significant according 
to the whim of the time. Most designs fit 

the body closely at some point; this may be 
the bodice, hips, sleeves or the whole body 
shape. It is important, therefore, in order 

to create a three-dimensional garment, to 
understand how the fabric works with the 
body, and in particular to know how it can be 
cut to enhance the human form and utilize 
the fabric’s qualities to best effect. These 
skills are learned over time, with experience 
of different fabric capabilities, limitations, 
knowledge of flat pattern cutting, modelling 
on the stand and the human body shape, see 
Design Process - Understanding Fabric page 
62. 


This transition stage is one of 
experimentation and evaluation. A toile of the 
design is made and fitted on the mannequin 
or model; traditionally calico or muslin are 
used because they are stable fabrics and any 
markings are easy to See. In practice it is 
useful to find a ‘toiling’ fabric that behaves 
as close to your chosen fabric as posssible, 
especially with respect to stretch fabrics, 
where two-way or one-way stretch properties 
will need to be replicated. In mass production 
this stage may only be carried out in the 
intended fabric and is called a first sample. 


In some companies there is a dedicated 
‘toilist’ whose sole responsibility is to 
recreate the drawings of the designer in 
three-dimensional form. 


At this stage many design decisions 
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and revisions will be made both from a purely 
aesthetic point of view and also one of form 
and function. 


When the toile is on a mannequin or model, 
designing continues with the manipulation of 
the fabric to perfect the shape in addition to 
shaping and the positioning of seams, pocket 
positioning and other details. 


Blacktape can be pinned to the toile in order 

to create bold lines from which to assess the 
proportionate effect of seams and trimmings. 
The toile is a good base for marking on new 

lines and even notes. 


HOW TO DEVELOP A PROTOTYPE 

In order to make a garment fit properly, it 

is important to have an understanding of 
body shape. The most important factor in 
the successful design, balance, and fit of a 
garment is the correct distribution of the 
waist supression. This is the method used in 
order to cut or smooth away the excess fabric 
at the waist. The principle involved is that a 
curve is longer than a straight line between 
two given points. This being so, length must 
be allowed for and provided to enable the 
garment to follow the natural curves of the 
figure. Reducing fabric just at the side seams 
will result in incorrect fitting as the figure 
requires the excess amount at the side, back 
and front (see diagrams) to allow for the bust 
curve and the hollow of the back. 


When analysing body shapes it becomes 
apparent that although measurements may 
be the same, the configuration of the body 
is unique. Couture houses make toiles on 
specially adapted mannequins made to 

the customer’s shape. In ready to wear, 
blocks are adapted to the body shape of the 
customer base. Different blocks will be made 
for export, for example, petite sizes for the 
Asian market. 
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Extract from pattern journal Hannah Casen 
Seawright. 
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FLAT PATTERN CUTTING 

This method involves the cutting and 
seaming of the fabric in order to fit the 
figure, whilst maintaining the correct hang 

of the fabric. A system of flat pattern cutting 
has evolved in line with the development of 
mass production. This method involves the 
use of basic cardboard blocks that provide a 
well fitting shape, which closely fits the figure 
but retains the correct balance and waist 
suppression. The pattern is drafted from this 
block using set instructions and creative flair. 
This pattern is then made into a toile and the 
fit perfected on the mannequin. 


Blocks are created for a brand’s consumer 
base and product styles. Mannequins or dress 
stands are updated by their manufacturers 
regularly, as the human figure is constantly 
evolving due to environmental factors and 
nutrition. The ideal body shape, suggested by 
contemporary fashions, also plays a part in 
this process. 


Patterns can be drafted from existing blocks, 
or created yourself from instructions. 








Opposite: basic toiles, marked up and first 
sample toile on the stand. 
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TOILE MODELLING 
Garments can also be created directly by 
modelling the fabric to the stand or figure. 


In the hands of a skilled toilist, modelled 
patterns are as accurate and simple as 
drafting flat patterns. The most practical 
method is that of sculpting the calico or 
muslin onto the stand, taking care to obtain 
perfect fit and balance and to allow for 
movement, using seams, darts and/or ease. 


While this perfect shape is still on the stand, 
it is carefully marked up along each seam, 
with balance marks. This is then unpinned 
and a paper pattern is made from the shape. 


This is the preferred method for draped and 
complicated styles. 


Top far right: a traditional mannequin. 

Below: an adjustable mannequin for customized 
modelling. 

Drawings indicate initial designs ready to work 
with calico on the stand. 
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Shaping on the stand. 
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design process - prototypes 


GRAIN DIRECTION IN FABRICS 

In most garments the lengthwise grain or 
warp, runs from the top to the bottom of 
the body, it has least give and can be used 
where stability is required. The warp can be 
identified as it runs parallel to the selvedge. 


The threads which run from left to right at 90 
degrees to the selvedge are called weft. 


Cutting the length, along the warp allows the 
weft grain to run around the body utilizing its 
greater elasticity. This creates ease through 
the shoulder and hips giving better fit and 
comfort. 


The term ‘off grain’ is used to describe a 
fabric fault, where the warp and weft are not 
at right angles to each other. Garments that 
are cut without understanding the use of 
grain can have disastrous results, hanging 
unevenly, for example, trousers can twist 
around the legs. 


Equally, designs that fully utilize the fabric’s 
possibilities are likely to be more successful. 


To be cost effective patterns can be laid onto 
the fabric in either vertical direction unless 
they are one-way fabrics where the print, 

or nap pile or weave, needs to lie in one 
direction only. 
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STRETCH FABRICS 

Stretch and knitted fabrics can reduce the 
need for seams in order to fit neatly on the 
body. Stretch fabrics, in particular jersey, 
revolutionized garment cutting; there is 

less need for complicated panels, seams 
and darts, with fit relying on the quality of 
fabric employed. When constructing toiles for 
stretch designs it is important to try to use a 
toiling fabric that has the same recovery as 
the end use fabric. 


STRUCTURE 

Most garments have some sort of interlining 
to reinforce certain areas - collars and cuffs 
fastenings for example. Interlinings are used 
in many ways to give support to delicate or 
loosely woven fabrics; they exaggerate ap- 
pearance and create a different handle and 
durability to the fabric. 


BIAS CUTTING 

This method involves the use of the bias 
grain of the fabric as it has significantly more 
stretch than the weft and is useful in fitting 
to the figure. 


From time to time bias cutting becomes 
fashionable as a method of fitting the figure 
without using seams or darts and sometimes 
with less need for fastenings. The pattern is 
cut with the vertical length at 45 degrees to 
the weft. 


Bias fabric stretches as follows; if one part 
of the material is stretched out as across the 
hips, the part immediately above is narrowed 
in. Normally the bust and hip measurement 
is cut smaller than the figure to decrease 
the width of the dress through the waist and 
so cause sufficient length to be created, at 
the side seams, to enable the garment to 
follow the curves of the figure. If the hip 

is cut smaller than the figure, the action 

of stretching the fabric will result in some 
fluting of the hemline. If this was cut on the 
Straight grain a perfectly straight tube would 
result. 


Bias cutting is used frequently in lingerie 
design for camisoles and slips. Bra sections 
and pants are made from woven rather than 
stretch fabrics where fastenings would be 
intrusive. 


The bias is also used for curves and rolls in 
collar construction, to create cowls, to finish 
curved edges in bindings and the creative 
cutting of many kinds of frills and flounces. 


SELVEDGE 


BIAS GRAIN 








This spread shows the product develoment 
stage of an ‘urbanwear range’. 
Courtesy of Luke Richardson. 
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Embellishment 


Finish and detail form the decorative part 
of the design, there are many different 
embellishment processes and design details 
that drift in and out of popularity or are 
associated with specific styles. 


For the purposes of this book, detail and 
embellishment have been discussed as 
separate processes; however, they are in 
practice often combined. These processes 
can be completed mechanically, digitally, 
by process specialists or by hand by skilled 
crafts people. 


Garments are usually decorated in one of the 
following ways: 


° Fabrics that are woven, printed or 
textured before cutting, for example, 
sequined fabric, any printed fabric. 


e Garment pieces that are cut, then 
printed, patterned, textured or 
processed before sewing, for example, 
machine embroidered motifs, screen 
printed motifs, pleating. 


Collection STenllitcMxelericeya| 


e The garment is embellished through 
its manufacture, for example, design 
detailing or processing, smocking, 
ruching, piping, top-stitching. 


e The completed garment is patterned, 
printed, textured or processed, for 
example, denim washing, over-dyeing, 
rubbing. 


The above are usually considered in the 
sampling stage of design development, 
where trials will be conducted. 


Once you have decided on the colour and 
fabrication and have created the shape and 
form of your design, it is time to consider the 
detail. This stage can determine the market 
level as the level of finish determines quality 
and durability. 


Detail covers everything from frills, flounces, 
flying panels, pockets, collars, cuffs and 
fastenings to binding, linings, pipings and 
the size, colour and gauge of stitching. 





PLEATING 

Using pleating effectively requires correctly 
gauging the amount of fabric that each type 
of pleat uses and being generous rather than 
skimping. Hems are sewn first, so the cut 
pieces must be transferred to the Pleaters 
(they permanently press pleats into fabric) 
and then returned to the garment to be 
completed. 













TREE BARK PLEATING 
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PINKED EDGE 
MERROW EDGE 





PIPING 
FRINGING 
We Na ATR aN ORREANRAEE SCALLOPED EDGE 
RAW EDGE STITCHING & EDGING 


It is the small detail of stitch size, placing, 
width of topstitching and the type of 
thread used that defines the quality of the 
craftsmanship in the design. 
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WIDE & DIAMOND QUILTING 


FRILLS 
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SINGLE TOP STITCH 
BEADING 


PATCHWORK 


DOUBLE TOP STITCH 
ZIG ZAG 





ORNAMENTAL STITCHING 
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FAGGOTING & ROULEAU STRIP 
COUCHING & ROULEAU FASTENING 
SADDLE STITCH 
APPLIQUE 
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Pattern created through silk screen Collection - Ruth Davies Collection - Sally Bound 
olalsidlele cc lelemarcUlam M(om aaiiaalelep 
Collection - Ruth, Davies 
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Detail, of embroidered ecclesiastical. hat, Notre 
plate applique, 


Dame Treasury Paris. 
Collection - Naomi New 
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Specialist Markets 


Fashion has an impact on specialist markets 
as much as any other clothing area, but it’s 
effect may be through colour and pattern 
and fabric technology, as in sportswear; 
colour, print, pattern, texture and trim, as in 
accessories; or colour, fabrication, pattern 
and trim on lingerie. 


Sportswear 


Active sportswear, is, as it says, for any 
activity that requires clothing that has 
particular attributes that help the wearer in 
that activity. They may be simply comfortable 
knitted garments like T-shirts, polo shirts 

or fleece track suits; or stretchy Lycra® 
fabrics in swimwear and leotards; wet suits 
in Neoprene; warm and practical clothing 

like salopettes; or firm and functional cotton 
stretch fabrics for the sports bra. 
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Each sporting activity also has its own 
protective wear like hard helmets and 
special shoes for cycling, or hiking boots for 
mountain climbing. 


Each element of sportswear provides 
opportunities to be ‘branded’. 


Some sportswear relies on fabric technology 
such as Goretex® to ‘wick’ away moisture. 

It is a waterproof breathable fabric, which 

is useful in skiing and mountain climbing, 
often with an insulating layer followed by 
water and wind resistant layers. Comparative 
and directional shop reports would help to 
identify any new fabric developments and 
how they have been utilized. 


When designing for sportswear the thermal 
insulation needs of the wearer must be 
considered, so when cold, the wearer should 
remain warm, when hot, the wearer should 
remain cool! 


Cycling range courtesy of Ruth Capstick. 
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GRAPHIC PRINTS & BRANDING 
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Lingerie 


Lingerie or underwear encompasses many 
different garments, such as bras, briefs, 
pants, thongs, corsets, basques, bustiers, 
girdles, suspenders, slips, petticoats even 
underwear as outerwear, depending on the 
vagaries of fashion! 


Each piece of underwear in its own right 
requires skill to design effectively, take, 
for example, the bra; it can come in many 
shapes and fits such as the balconette, 
sports and Wonderbra®, so understanding 


the construction and shaping of a bra is 
important to its success. 


Deconstruct the bra and look at how many 
pieces are used to construct it. Look at 

the amount of fittings, including strap 
adjustors and fastenings whether back or 
front and hidden under wiring. A great deal 
of detail can be included in a very small 
Space. So stitching and trims need careful 
consideration. 


LACE, PRINT & TRANSPARENCY 








Lingerie and styling 
Marketing. 
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Accessories 


Accessories can vary from hats, bags, shoes, 
boots, gloves and belts to scarves, hosiery, 
leg warmers, sunglasses, jewellery and many 
more items. Accessories add colour, pattern, 
texture and style to an outfit. Bags, for 
example, can cover purses, handbags, vanity 
cases, rucksacks, satchels, holdalls and 
Suitcases, so again the potential for design 
is vast. 


Each item requires some expertise to 
design well. It is in the detail here and the 
fabrication has to be fit for purpose as does 


the trim and method of construction. 
Accessories can be produced by clothing 
companies or by ‘accessory’ designers in 
their own right. 


When designing, fittings and trims are critical 
to the finish and are dependent upon a given 
theme. Colour also has a great impact when 
coordinating with a range of garments. 
Decide on the function and context of use 
and do plenty of research, including shop 
reports, to make yourself aware of new fabric 
developments. 
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RANGE OF STRIPED SOCKS 
Sock designs courtesy of Brett Roddis. 
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Knitwear 


Designing for knitwear requires the same 
approach as any other garment in the design 
process. But here, the fabric itself is designed 
and created. Interesting stitches can be 
incorporated to show construction, control, 
shape and fullness. 


Knitwear comes and goes in terms of being 
fashionable and can range from very fine 
knits with delicate stitchery and pattern to 
chunky knits manufactured as Fair Isle, 
Intarsia and colour blocking. The quality of 


yarn can have a bearing on the market level 
that can be targeted, wool, silk, cashmere, 
alpaca, polyester and cotton can all be 
knitted and give a variety of handles from 
soft, dry, fluffy and shiny to matt. 


Often the knitwear designer can have fun 
by interpreting traditional woven fabric 
garments into knitted textiles. 


Knitwear collection by Rosie Sugden. 

Note the traditional ‘biker jacket’ interpreted into 
knitted fabric, also a series of delicate fabrics 
with open stitches for structure, fit and drapery. 





Collections 


A collection is a range of garments, 
accessories or products grouped by theme, 
colour or fabrication, creating a strong 
fashion statement. The ratio of items and 
balance of colour, pattern and texture 

are all part of the editing process. There 
are commercial considerations for the 
professional designer to take into account 
when putting together a collection, for 
example, the target market, lifestyle and 
aspiration of the customer. 

Other factors include seasonal and climatic 
considerations of the domestic or export 
destination and the cost and ease of 
manufacture. 


For the wholesale market, the collection will 
be shown at trade shows or in-house events. 
It may be given to a public relations company 
to expose to the press and for magazines to 
borrow garments for shoots. 


The collection will be aimed at buyers and 
created so that they will understand how 

it is worn and have maximum ‘hanger 
appeal’. Designers working for in-house 
brands or retail chains will have detailed 
feedback on previous sales with which to 
help form decisions. See Fashion Careers- 
Press Assistant page 156, Public Relations 
page 157 and Assistant Buyer page 158, to 
understand better how this works. 


At designer level each garment is individually 
interesting and well considered, whilst 
working together as a potential wardrobe. 

At lower market levels, plainer basics are 
used to balance garments that have more 
design interest. Whatever level of the market 
a correct or incorrect balance of separates; 
tops to skirts, leggings, trousers, knitwear, 
dresses and jackets, for example, will affect 
sales. 


WORKING FOR YOUR BRAND 
Each brand or company has an in-depth 


understanding of its customer base, this 
can be understood by past sales and tested 
with in store ‘drops’. Fashion is notoriously 
fickle, although market research, 

data analysis and fashion forecasting 
information can be sought to confirm 

the season changes, economic and social 
factors can change the mood of consumers 
dramatically. Trends generally evolve but 
occasionally there are revolutions too. 
Designers have to constantly be aware of 
how forthcoming trends will fit with the 
philosophy of the brand or company they 
work for. 


Designers often work for brands who 
have specialist products, manufacturing 
techniques and fabrics. The company will 
have archived garments for reference and 
have databases of sales from both the 
domestic and export market. Designing 
collections at this level is a great 
responsibility and involves an instinctive 
understanding of the product and the 
client. Denim brands are a good example 
of designing ranges, where the emphasis is 
purely on fabrication, cut and treatments. 


COMPARATIVE SHOP REPORTS 

Shop reports are conducted to view the 
variety and competitiveness of products 

in the same market area. Garments are 
sketched, bought or photographed and 
price versus style comparisons are made. 
This is important in price-led, volume sales 
markets. 


DIRECTIONAL SHOP REPORTS 

Directional shop reports are taken from 
fashion capitals and are purely to ascertain 
what potentially exciting fashion trends 
are new to stores. This can result in major 
buying trips where many garments are 
bought for reference or copying by the less 
scrupulous. 
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The aesthetic considerations of designing 

a collection are subjective, a matter for 

the viewer’s and wearer’s individual taste. 
However there are some individual principles 
that can be analysed. Most collections have 
an underlying theme even if it is one of 
chaos! This can be a recognizable theme 

or narrative, there are some themes that 
are perennial, for instance a vintage or 
nautical look, or it could be a more abstract 
theme based on architecture or geometry. 
Most designers have a personal style or 
handwriting that is constantly interpreted 
within current trends. 


This mid-range collection shows design 
features and illustrates how the collection is 
intended to be worn. 





RANGE PLANNING 

Range planning involves the devising of the 
ratio of garments to be selected in any given 
collection. For example, a basic range may 
consist of four skirts, three trousers, six tops, 
two jackets and two dresses in three colour 


ways. Every collection needs a breakdown of 


units (garments) to enable the looks to be 
worn with sufficient combinations. If more 
volume sales come from tops it makes sense 
to provide more of these when editing the 
collection. 


Collection courtesy of Sarah Grant. 
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Decision Making 


As the previous expansive chapter explained 
the design process is very involved and many 
‘ decisions have to be made along the way. 
= Only experience can help improve decision 
A making and there is no right or wrong way 
m to decide, it really depends on whether 

es the unfolding of a range or collection 

fulfils the original need or philosophy. 
Decisions or choices on research, colour, 

on design development, fabrication, silhouette, 
V proportion, construction, prototyping and 
om | embellishment all contribute to a well 

Y) considered range. 











() The designer in industry would be 
a) responsible for designing the range and 
a for providing design direction to the buyer. 








They would work with the buyer regarding 
previous best sellers in the range and 
consider this when producing new styles. 
The range is also informed by data collected 
by merchandisers, data that reflects the 
‘best sellers’ currently in the stores. Often 

a garment in a range may be re-ordered 
because of its popularity and slightly 
re-worked in a future season to maintain 
Sales. 


The designer would source fabric and trim 
and work with the buyer to achieve the right 
price points for the range. They would also 
work with the garment technologist when 
developing new shapes and using new fabrics 
and trims on the product. At the same time, 


COTTON JERSEY FABRIC STORY 


a) 





in the back of the designer’s mind is the 
consumer and the market they are aiming at. 
All of this is informed and reinforced by up- 
to-date trend information, fashion direction, 
buyer and merchandiser feedback. Decisions 
are constantly being made but are always 
informed. 


There needs to be consideration of the 
impact of the range. Is there the right amount 
of texture, pattern, print or simply interest? 
Does the colour balance well? The range 

may well not be bought in its entirety by a 
consumer so does each garment stand up to 
scrutiny? Are some garments core basics and 
others more statement pieces? 
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BACK OF SHIRT THREE 
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STYLING THE BRAND 


The small range on this and the previous 
spread is by Koroku Matsuura. The range is 
called ‘unfast-en’. The designer’s philosophy is: 
‘“unfast-en” loungewear is designed to slow 
the wearer down by restricting movement and 
slowing the dressing process. In an increasingly 
fast obsessed world, taking one’s time is seen 
as lazy and inefficient and the benefits of going 
slow are undermined. With a touch of irony, 
“unfast-en” tries to remind people of the pace 
they are moving at, hoping for a rebalancing of 
fast/slow in their general lives. Slow down. 

Not by thinking about it but by experiencing it.’ 
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Using the Computer 


Computers are an essential tool for the 
designer. They speed up the design process 
by being able to utilize figures and shapes in 
a number of contexts, they are very useful for 
the rapid prototyping of designs. 


Adobe® software is ubiquitous now - 
especially Photoshop and Illustrator. Both 
pieces of software are useful to the fashion 
designer. 


Adobe Illustrator allows the designer 

to create clear line drawings that are 
scaleable, that is, they can be enlarged 
without losing any detail, which is especially 
good for working drawings. Photoshop 
allows the designer to draw and paint, edit 
photographic and more complex imagery 
and apply special effects. Both Illustrator and 
Photoshop may be used to repeat a shape, 


THE POSH TRAINER 
FOR WORK AND PLAY 


SMART TRAINER-SLIGHTLY HEELED 


MODERN BUMBAG WITH 
MULTI POCKETS AND OVERSIZED STRAPS 


outline or silhouette so that a variety of 
treatments can be applied. Once the user has 
gained experience and skill this can save a lot 
of time. The results are often sophisticated 
due to the versatility of the medium - adding 
shading, repetitive detail and decoration. 


Colour can be altered simply by selecting and 
clicking; colour palettes for a whole season 
can be displayed and compared on screen 
and modified easily. Designing ranges and 
working with colour combinations becomes 
simpler as the Pantone colour specifier 
system is loaded into both Illustrator and 
Photoshop along with the relevant identifying 
codes, making accurate colour matching 

and printing a possibility regardless of any 
difference in machine set-up. 


Drawings below executed in Adobe Illustrator 
using the Pen tool. 


1 OVERSIZED BAG 






























See McKelvey K., & Munslow J., (2007) 
Illustrating Fashion 2nd Edition, Wiley 
Blackwell, for tutorials on using Adobe 
Illustrator and Photoshop. 


Digital cameras and scanners have improved 
dramatically in quality over the years and are 
now very affordable. They are useful tools for 
inputting ‘first generation’ images into the 
computer. Photographs can be downloaded 
and manipulated in Photoshop. 


One of the most versatile uses of Photoshop 

for a fashion textile designer is the ability to 

repeat (copy), rotate, invert, mirror and apply 
all kinds of effects to printed textile ideas. 


Prints can be loaded into the pattern stamp 
tool in Photoshop and then ‘drawn’ onto 
garment shapes selected by the magic wand 
tool. 


Drawings in this spread and the next by Katie 
Lay. Pay particular attention to the change in 
colour palette and complexity of the repeat print. 
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Adobe Illustrator is also a very useful tool for 
creating full figure illustrations. The attitude 

of a pose, mood, colour use and accessories 

can all help to convey design concepts. 


The ‘Gradient’ tool can help to create a more 


three-dimensional effect. The broad colour 
palette can allow for infinite shading. 
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The ability to place photographs into 

a document and then trace over them 

as ‘Templates’ allows for effective 
representation. The ‘Layers’ function allows 
the designer to move objects around 

and create levels of complexity without 
compromising work already undertaken, by 
locking individual layers. 


Illustrations on this spread by Fiona Raeside- 
Elliot for the ‘Flock’ exhibition at Northumbria 
University’s School of Design. 
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= Promoting the Range 


The philosophy and identity of a range can 

be continued into promotional activities 

such as branding and styling. Normally the 
branding would be a graphic designer’s job 
but a blurring of disciplines allows fashion 
and graphics to cross over. T-shirts have 
been designed for years with prints and logos 
on the front. Branding over recent years has 
become central to promoting and marketing 
fashion goods. 


‘The idea of the brand is central to contemporary 
society. Businesses, personalities, political 
parties and even nations “re-brand” themselves 
in order to influence public opinion... Today’s 
brands promote themselves as more than just 

a logo, a slogan or a distinctive package, they 
promise to deliver a host of emotional benefits 


too.’ 


brand.new, edited by Jane Pavitt, V&A 
Publications, 2000 


Rye 


pager 


The purpose of this chapter is to explain 
more about the branding process. 


On this page, the image shows a wall that is 
covered in graffiti art; some of this character 
art is about the individual and some is about 
product promotion, generally called ‘guerilla 
marketing’, that is; an unconventional 
method of promotion that appears in unusual 
and unexpected situations, overall producing 
a complex, multi-layered visual. 


These photographs were taken in Berlin. 

On the opposite page the frowning bear’s 
head seems to be the ‘brand’ and it keeps 
appearing in various colour ways across 

the city. The bottom left visual indicates a 
web site, which sells promotional items and 
T-shirts associated with what may well be a 
band! A fun promotional activity in keeping 
with the brand philosophy as seen on the 
site, see www.omskrew.de to reveal the site. 








The branding process requires the range to 
be ‘named’. Producing a name requires some 
thought regarding the philosophy of the 
range and how this can be interpreted into 
evocative words or visuals. Interesting use of 
the language can produce visual effects, such 


as, iMac (Internet ready Macintosh computer), 


O2 (mobile phone provider), FCUK (French 
Connection United Kingdom). 


To begin the process you need to do some 
research into contemporary graphics. Then 
create a mind map of potential names and 
associations by using a thesaurus and 
perhaps by translating an ordinary word 
into a different language. You could even 
choose random words from the pages of a 
contemporary magazine. 


Once a name has been chosen it has to be 
‘dressed up’ to reflect whatever the range is 
trying to communicate philosophically (not 
literally as this will change with the seasons). 












In:SE-er 


IF:SE-Et 


This involves the use of type, scale, colour 
and perhaps the development of a logo. 
Try enlarging, reducing and modifying the 
identity and applying it to swing tickets and 
hanger labels, flyers, packaging, advertising 
and even transport livery. 


Adobe Illustrator is a good piece of software 
to use when developing a logo and brand 
name as the facility to ‘scale’ (enlarge and 
reduce) items without loss of quality means 
that it is very simple to play with the size and 
proportion of a design. 


This spread shows an identity developed 
from the concept: Genius is 1% inspiration 
and 99% perspiration. The identity was 
applied to a directional web site that used 
student projects from the School of Design 
at Northumbria University, to inspire fellow 
students and suggest new directional trends. 


This work was by Patrick Niall McGoldrick, Alex 
Steven and Liam Viney. From top left anti- 
clockwise: the logo, as a positive signature 

and a negative signature. The logo applied toa 
grid for proportional purposes. The colours as 
‘perspiration drops’ in CMYK. Opposite, from 
top: the iPhone application, design courses 
represented by colour, business cards and 

a snapshot of the web site in a customized 
browser. 
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Freshl 
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Freshly 
Squeezed 
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Above: initial ideas for the same directional 
trend web site project as before. The metaphor 
is that of ‘squeezing new ideas out of the brain’. 
The development went from quite detailed and 
three-dimensional (above) to much flatter and 
two-dimensional (right). 

In the final solution, on the right, the brain 
suppresses /squeezes the ‘e’ in the word 
‘squeezed’ and a cup collects any liquid ideas. FI ES SHLY -~ 
The colour blocks show ideas for the proportion a! : 
of colour use, the blue at the bottom provides a > 

background colour. 

This work was by Callum Best, Marek Czyzewski, 
David Finnegan, Liam Owen, Alex Rossell. 
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The top images were initial developments of the 
arrow idea, this was refined down to the box of 4 
arrows above, followed by positive and negative 
signatures. 

The work on this page and the next spread was 
by Joe Coulam, Husam Elfaki, Jack Merrell & 
Steven Myers. 





This is a solution to the same brief as before; 
such diverse solutions were the result 

of team work which often improves idea 
generation. Part of the students justification 
for ideas was: ‘the aim of this web site 

was to allow users to find inspiration, 
showcase work where appropriate and 
display directional content. Here the use of 
the arrows was a smart way of adding this 
“directional” idea, and allowing users to view 
inspiration’. 


The students gathered their design solutions 
into what is known as a ‘Style Guide’ which 
explains a number of rules on how to use the 
developed logo and brand. It should include 
the brand values and colour exploration. It 
may include typographic development also. 
‘Rules’ may consist of the logo not being 
allowed to be distorted or used without the 
text. A logo that is depicted as a visual is 
known as an ‘iconic solution’, a purely letter 
based solution is known as ‘typographic’. 


The following spread shows how the students 
worked out the identity in the Style Guide 

(an edited version) and then the identity 

is applied to the web site. A series of 
information graphic devices were developed 
to use in the navigation of the site. The fresh 
colour palette and identity works well when 
applied to the site. 
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An edited version of the Style Guide, the full version 
would be handed to the client. 
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An ‘iconic’ and ‘typographic’ based brand solution. 
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esFULLVIEW 


The concept and logo is described. 


esFULLVIEW 


S¢FULLVIEW 


The signature - negative and positive. The grid 
shows how the icon and type should be displayed. 
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Developing interest through visuals and gradients. 








Print based colours. 
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Application to business cards and promotional tee 
shirt design. 
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The website uses information graphics derived from Below: colour can be selected using an eyedropper 
the identity as navigation tools - one of the ideas is tool from chosen images, and dropped into the 

to search for images and use the sliders to change squares below to build colour stories. Images can 
scale, colour and other permutations rather than be dragged and dropped into a ‘favourites’ library to 
write words, so the search is visually oriented. build up a personal inspiration resource. 
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The photographic shoot promotes fashion 
ranges by styling as the designer intended 
or to fit a specific theme or ‘story’ that a 
magazine may be promoting. There area 
variety of questions to ask before starting: 
What are you trying to achieve? What is 
the ultimate purpose of the styling and 
photography? Is the shoot going to be eye 
catching? Are you conveying the correct 
message according to your market and 
design research? Is it your intention to 
attract, shock, inform or amuse? Have you 
given the photographer enough time to sort 
out any special equipment needs, such as 
special lighting effects? 


WORKING ON IDEAS 

It helps to stay focused; variations ona 
theme work better than moving, ad hoc, 
from one idea to another, it is also less time 
consuming and time can be very expensive 
in the studio. The stylist works with the 
photographer and will direct the shoot. The 
photographer will take care of all of the 
technical requirements as long as they have 
been well briefed. 


THE MOOD 

Plan carefully how you want the photographs 
to look! Is your background wide enough for 
long shots, or high enough for perspective 
shots from below? Does the mood match the 
market level, brand, personality, identity? 
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BACKDROPS & PROPS 

The shoot can take place in the studio or on 
location. Backdrops and props are important; 
you need to consider the colour and scale 

of the backdrop or provide your own draped 
fabrics, painted backdrops or textural 
surfaces. What are the logistics of moving the 
shoot to a location? 


POSES/CAMERA ANGLES 

A good selection of reference material for 
both poses and camera angles should be 
available at the shoot. Four or five poses will 
not be enough. 


LIGHTING 

Use magazines and books for ideas on 
lighting and mood. Show these to the 
photographer at the planning stage and again 
at the time of the shoot. 


THE MODEL 

Good models are crucial to a successful 
shoot. Use a small digital camera for a 

very immediate result to see if they are 
photogenic, or if they are professional, look 
carefully at their portfolio. 


HAIR & MAKE UP 

The ‘look’ is critical in any styling shoot. 
Consider the model from all angles, look at 
their silhouette to check for any potential 
problems such as creases, folds and hair 
sticking out in the wrong places. 








The work on this spread was provided by 3rd 
and 4th Year Fashion Marketing students. 
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the portfolio 


The Portfolio 


Nick Sellars is a Senior Lecturer in Fashion 
Marketing at Northumbria University, he has 
extensive design experience and works on 
the graduating student portfolio amongst 
other subjects. He has worked in the fashion 
industry for many years and with a number 
of companies, not least Nigel Cabourne and 
Dewhirst Corporate Careerwear. 


Nick shares his tips for creating a strong 
design portfolio. 


These tips are aimed at the graduating 
student, you should have a good idea of the 
area of industry you would like to enter. Most 
of your final projects will be aimed 


Use of one colour - red - to visually connect work 
together. 
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Font use. Narrative. 
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at particular markets or a personal design 
philosophy. One of the first questions to ask 
is ‘what do you see yourself doing in the 
final year of your course?’ Subsequent design 
project decisions help to define who you are 
and help potential employers to understand 
you better. 


The portfolio should show expertise in one 
area but also broader skills that would be the 
expectation of any employer; it is a journey 
of discovery, contextualizing the work and 
communicating on an industrial level. 


Your starting point is to try and explain 
visually your project in six portfolio spreads 
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by showing the process, key elements, 
illustration, photographic skills and editing 
skills; if you can’t do this in six spreads, then 
you need to think again! 


To design a collection you have to draw, then 
undertake product development and evidence 
each part of the process as described in the 
body of this book. 


Nick may use a contemporary, graphically 
oriented book as a teaching tool, the purpose 
being to show new and fresh layout ideas 
that may be adapted to the layout and 
presentation of portfolio sheets. Consider 
devices such as; images bleeding off the 
page, crowded pages, sparse pages with 
interesting positioning of imagery, large scale 
images to small scale, the juxtaposition of 
full to sparse and use of space. 


Then consider the type of font used to 
describe projects; for example, perhaps 

a decorative font for any headings anda 
simpler, more modernist font for the body of 
text, the choice is affected by the vagaries of 
fashion and the ‘style’ of communication to a 
particular audience. 


A sense of ‘narrative’ (visual storytelling) 
would also have impact, as pages link 
together and ‘flow’ from one page to another. 
The quality of the work is also important, 

of course, so drawing, colour use and 

design needs to be sometimes evocative 
(mood boards and inspiration), sometimes 
ambient (style of execution, illustration) 

and sometimes simply informative (skills in 
design and spec drawing). 





Sparse pages - interesting positioning of image and 
text. 





the portfolio 


Think about having five projects with about 
40 sides to the portfolio, each broken down 
to content to elaborate upon in interview. 
Think about using an A3 format for 
portability and practicality. Plastic sleeves can 
be cut into to allow fabrics to be touched and 
also to give access to any 3D developments. 
Often the inclusion of original artwork keeps 
the work looking ‘real’ and less sanitized 
and flattened by digital processes. Think 
about mixing A4 sheets in an A3 portfolio, 
use pop-out brochures, foldouts, and other 
surprises. You can hand artefacts round and 
then command the interview space. 


Sketch books are useful to show thinking and 
development skills and may help to inform 
members of the interview panel who can 
quickly flick through. 


Sometimes devices such as the simple and 


Crowded pages. Small scale images. 
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discrete use of one colour can tie the pages 
together, like a spot, splash or block of red. 
The portfolio also needs to adapt to the 
needs of a particular job interview so, for 
example, for a menswear designer interview, 
put a menswear project at the front. Other 
projects will show off industry required skills 
and techniques such as specification drawing. 


The ‘book’ portfolio is a project focussed 
publication which is a useful presentation 
mechanism to show a project from concept 
to final artefact; it also becomes a beautiful, 
desirable object when executed well. It 
consists of design sheets printed and bound 
with maybe a woven hard cover. 


A fashion design student may have 

a chronological process to display. A 
fashion marketing student may work from 
initial inspiration and draw on influences 
throughout the process of display. 











Using space and silhouette to create impact. 
Use of white space and graphic elements. 


Large scale images. 


the portfolio 


The portfolio on the next two spreads is by 
James Dennehy, Fashion Marketing Graduate 
from Northumbria University. 





Inspiration illustration, note the placement on the 
page and use of white space. 
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This page illustrates James’s final project 
‘Spaceto’ which is about creating a collection 
of garments for the ‘Space Tourist’ of the 
future! 


The beginnings of the narrative - setting the scene 
for design development! 
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Research into ‘muscle wasting’ and exercise in space, Look at the use of space and mix of design skills - a 
further research continues the narrative theme, which — variety of visual communication techniques such as 
Supports more design development. specification drawings, illustration and graphics. 
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the portfolio 
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Opposite: promotional tee-shirt designs also This page: character design ideas for a childrenswear 
showing specification drawing skills. Look at the range for the company Boxfresh. 
position on the page and how everything is dropped Note the use of the black background for impact with 


down, including the title. a thin stripe of white on the right. 
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Fashion Careers 


Graduating students, students who take work 
placements and personnel already working 

in the industry, are often unaware of the 
career potential in the fashion industry. This 
chapter explains some of the initial career 
possibilities when using the design skills 
outlined in this book. 


THE PRESS ASSISTANT 

The general duties of an in-house press 
assistant are that of sending out and 
checking in press samples, emailing 
contracts, inputting stock levels on to the 
stock allocation programme, printing out 
and picking lists for distribution purposes, 
printing out invoices and proformas and 
the ubiquitous photocopying, postal duties, 
general errands and making the tea! 


The press may request samples for 
photographic shoots; their needs have to be 
established, i.e. the nature of the shoot, the 
purpose, colour story and theme. 


The press assistant selects samples from the 
Sample store. Once the items are chosena 
press sample form has to be completed and 
the articles are dispatched. Overdue clothing 
samples are chased up by assertive telephone 
calls and emails. 


The assistant may help to create the press 
pack which is used for promotional purposes 
at trade shows and in media mail-outs. 
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Depending upon the size of the company, the 
assistant may help with the overall layout of 
the press pack, sourcing graphics, printing 
and finishing. 


A press pack is required to hold leaves of 
paper and a business card and to represent 
the image of the company in an aesthetic and 
relevant way. 


Some of the key elements to being a 
successful in-house press assistant are: 


e Create interest in the product and inform. 
e Provide an overview of that season’s range 
by highlighting key silhouettes, the colour 
palette, fabrics and key pieces. 

e Provide digital and printed images of the 
product. 


The press assistant organizes promotional 
parties - the venue, lighting, sound, the 
printing of invitations and the organization of 
refreshments. 


Magazines and newspapers are kept with 
the relevant clippings and tributes to the 
company, which are then shared with the 
company as recognition of the product’s 
success and also that of the press exposure 
by the press assistant. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSISTANT 

Companies that sell goods and services to 
the public need to generate interest in their 
product. This can be anything from a small 
advert in a local paper to a commercial on 
national television. This really depends on the 
company, what it sells and who it wants to 
sell to. The interest is generated by the public 
relations or P.R. company. 


Large businesses may have in-house P.R. 
who deal permanently and exclusively with 
the company’s publicity requirements. Some 
large fashion houses like Prada or Versace do 
this; other companies use independent P.R. 
companies to handle their publicity and are 
referred to as clients. 


Usually each client is represented in the P.R. 
company showroom by a display of their 
products available for the press to view. 

The P.R. company will develop individual 
press coverage for each client and produce 
publicity and promotional campaigns that 
reflect the current requirements of the client 
and also anticipate the future needs of the 
markets at home and abroad. 


The P.R. company needs to know what 

image the client wants to portray and the 
market it wants to attract. The media are 
used to broadcast and generate interest in 
the product or service both nationally and 
internationally by means of events such 

as, fashion shows, press days, viewing new 
products and through parties. 

During London Fashion Week account holders 
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will organize the showing of collections. 
The P.R. company needs experience in show 
production - from commissioning the show 
team, that is the show producer, hair and 
make-up, stylist and house video to venue 
search, guest list, invitation production and 
distribution and the seating plan. The P.R. 
company would also work with other P.R. 
companies to ensure all foreign press are 
invited to such events. 


Celebrities may be invited to wear clients’ 
clothes and press cuttings would be collected 
from newspapers and magazines to show 
how often the client was featured. The 
account handler must ensure the clients’ 
products appear in the relevant media. Part 
of the ‘promotions’ exercise is the ‘magazine 
styling shoot’. Stylists contact the P.R. 
company to borrow clothing from clients’ 
collections. Once the stylist has chosen the 
required products they are booked out on 
computer, packed into bags and then sent by 
bike, for example, directly to the shoot or to 
the magazine. 


Thousands of pounds worth of merchandise 
have to be carefully logged in and out. 
Clothes that are damaged or not returned 
must be chased by the P.R. office. As the 
seasons change so the products change; the 
showroom must look immaculate and clothes 
may need to be pressed to look their best. 


Illustrations by Alexandra Embleton for her 
promotional project ‘Ears Wide Open’. 
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GENERAL DUTIES OF THE ASSISTANT BUYER 
General duties of the assistant buyer, fora 
high street fashion retailer, would consist 
of such tasks as meeting and greeting 
clients, chasing production, processing 
orders, maintaining office stock, collating 
and sending samples to the press, general 
errands, telephone and email enquiries. 


The buyer needs to be aware of psychological 
and sociological processes. They need to 

be rational about decisions, be aware of 
competitors’ movements, the season’s 
fashion trends and any commercial potential 
they hold. Most importantly, they need to 
know the desires of their particular customer 
base. 


The buyer decides which styles are finally 
sold in the store. They discuss quality and 
prices through negotiation with the supplier. 
A legal order is compiled with usually four 
different coded copies: 


e The WHITE copy is the top copy and is 
sent to the supplier listing the legalities, 
terms and conditions of the contract. 

e The YELLOW copy is filed by the allocator 
for reference and pre-allocations. 

e The GREEN copy is filed by buyers for 
reference on colour, trimmings, and 
specification sheets. 

e The BLUE copy is sent to the Head Office 
with relevant Kimball (security tags) 
request sheets. 


The buyer creates trend boards showing key 
silhouettes, prints and colour for a season, 
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along with styling ideas. The trend boards, 
shop reports and previous sales history, aid 
buyers in creating a range plan outlining 
specific styles, fabrics and prices. 


When the garment is fully approved and 
‘sealed’ it can then be put into production. 
The production sample is then measured by 
the assistant or garment technologist against 
the original sealing specification sheet. 
Washing, care and fabric content and 
laboratory dips are also checked before the 
sample is approved. Samples not approved 
can result in orders being cancelled at the 
buyers request. 


Buyers can travel at least twice a year to 
collect visual information for shop reports, 
often accompanied by the designer. 
Appointments are made to view suppliers’ 
collections. A range review meeting is then 
held with the buying director, merchandising 
controller and all buyers, where alterations to 
ranges may occur after advice is given. 
Orders are then placed and ‘sealing’ samples 
of each garment are requested. These 

are submitted to the garment technician 
along with a specification sheet including 
measurements and a technical drawing. A ‘fit’ 
meeting between the buyer and the garment 
is then either approved or if amended a 
second sealing sample is requested. 


Each week a list of the best sellers is 
compiled for each store. This involves 
consulting on stock, sales and any other 
information to define the best selling lines. 





ASSISTANT DESIGNER FOR A HIGH STREET 
RETAILER 

Large department stores often employ design 
teams to work on their own ranges. Each 
designer in the team is allocated a design 
assistant, who is trained to think about the 
detail regarding a particular label. They can 
assist with any colour and fabric sourcing. 
They may also be asked to do any necessary 
computer-aided design (CAD) work. 

General duties for a design assistant could 
be photocopying, ordering stationery and 
preparing trend and range boards for 
meetings. 


Each designer is in charge of one, two or even 
three different ranges. The duties involved 
are many - primarily design, leading on to 
colour and fabric sourcing for each range. 
The designers work closely with buyers ona 
day-to-day basis, re-draughting garments 
when required and often accompanying the 
buyers and merchandisers on visits to the 
supplier. 


The designer needs to know about new 
trends and requires information from fashion 
magazines, shop windows, merchandise 
inside shops, forecasting publications, the 
Internet, the changing consumer and street 
style. A series of trend boards are then 
compiled, each with a theme, including 
emerging or current trends, along with 
written information pertaining to the visuals. 
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General duties of the assistant could be: 


e Gathering market research. 

e Initial sketching of ideas. 

Liaising with the colourist to create a 
colour palette. 

Using trend information. 

Sourcing fabrics from different suppliers. 
Sourcing trims such as zips and sequins. 
Sketching working drawings. 

Amending any design problems. 


Design projects may entail designing ranges 
for a season a year in advance and would 

be based around trends researched for that 
season (nowadays a lot of design happens 
quite close to a season also). Such designs 
would be circulated amongst the design 
department and management team in the 
form of a trend report for use as inspiration 
and guidance. 


Some designs may be developed from this for 
other labels within the design department. 
This could result in designing four stories, 
consisting of an initial 50 garments in each 
story and working closely with the buyer to 
create a colour and fabric story. 


Trade shows like Pure London are visited for 


their accent on directional fashion — the best 
emerging styles and details are noted. 
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ASSISTANT DESIGNER 

The assistant within a small, designer- 
level company, requires abilities such as 
communicating in a professional manner 
and good organizational skills. Design 

and confidence improve whilst constantly 
dealing with strict deadlines and budgets 
which require perseverance and discipline. 
International links can mean different 
cultures working together, language 
barriers have to be overcome and social 
skills and working relationships forged with 
manufacturers, suppliers and other designers 
develop. 


Colour palettes are produced each season. 
Initially they are extensive but subsequent 
design meetings reduce the palette down to 
a more manageable size. Past seasons’ sales 
figures are reviewed to produce a list of the 
most popular colourways. 


Initial design meetings involve looking at 
trend information for the coming seasons 
and catwalk designers. From this information, 
the design team are able to develop a brief 
and produce mood boards that create a 
strong theme. At all times the brand image 
and philosophy are considered. All aspects of 
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the range are discussed - design, print, price 
points and fabric possibilities - involving the 
entire team. 


Approximately 80 designs may be 

chosen which will have to be drawn up as 
specification sheets. These sheets become 
vital reference documents during production. 
After co-ordinating the range, patterns are 
created for each design. Slight alterations to 
existing blocks, from previous seasons, could 
be carried out by the assistant. 


All sample garments may be produced 
in-house by a sample machinist or at the 
production factory. These garments are 
then tried for fit, look, fabric performance 
and overall garment details. Any necessary 
changes are added and copies are produced 
for the sales team. All measurements have 
to be exact within a small margin to those 
on the specification sheet, the branding 
positioned accurately and any fabric faults 
noted. A list is then sent to the factories 
with each garment for reference during 
production. The samples produced in- 
house are then allocated a factory and sent 
with their pattern, specification sheets and 
garment notes. 


Assistants may be required to source new 
manufacturers. They would need to find 
out about the smallest quantities possible 
to produce sample ordering, examples of 
colourways and costing sheets. 


Using the colour cards and product plans 
(notes regarding fabrics, price points and 
factories), the designer would attend fabric 
fairs collecting fabric swatches and ordering 
sample lengths. The fairs visited twice 

a year would be Premiere Vision in Paris 
and Prato Expo and Moda In in Italy. The 
assistant would establish a filing system for 
the swatches. The swatches gathered from 
the trips would be used for ordering sample 
lengths or archived for future reference. 


Whilst the sample collection is being 
produced at various factories, sample books 
are made for the sales team. These are 

used as a reference for garment information 
when clients are placing orders. The books 
contain specification sheets, fabric content 
and swatches, colourways, sizes, description 
and country of manufacture. These books are 
distributed with the sample collection to the 
sales team. The whole design team will help 
to produce the books with approximately 





four colourways for each design. 

Garments cannot go into production until a 
level of sales can be gauged. Some garments 
and colourways will not gain enough orders 
and will be dropped from the collection. 

As soon as the sales team have completed 
their task, fabrics, and trims are ordered. 
The assistant has to be sure that suppliers 
can produce the required quantities within 
the given schedule and has to constantly 
chase their progress and allow extra time for 
any problems. They work between the trim 
supplier and the garment manufacturer who 
are waiting for their delivery. 


The assistant’s role could involve dealing with 
public relations and advertising; magazine 
editors may wish to use the collection. 
Garments need to be photographed; images 
need to be delivered in good condition and 
the assistant needs to meet deadlines for 
publication. ‘Point of sale’ is another task 
allocated to the assistant involving designing 
anything from Christmas cards to invitations 
to showroom displays to boards and 
postcards to stands on counters. 


Illustrations and designs on this spread and 


previous page by Helen Eckersley, the project is 
entitled ‘Subcutaneous’. 
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THE VISUAL MERCHANDISER & THE RETAIL 
EXPERIENCE 

Retailing has had to look carefully at how 

it maintains and attracts consumers. The 
Internet has become a competitor to retailers, 
in that consumers can select and purchase 
products from home or work, effectively 
cutting out the effort involved in shopping 

— parking, amusing the children, finding the 
time and energy to browse in a society where 
time is precious. 


In the retail sector there are the ‘pile them 
high, sell them cheap’ retailers who sell at 
bargain prices and offer value-for-money 
shopping experiences. Then there are the 
‘retail experiences’ retailers who attempt to 
make the whole experience memorable and 
enjoyable and hopefully repeatable. 

New retail developments may take place ina 
variety of locations such as, old, abandoned 
warehouses, defunct factories, urban 
environments, anywhere that is no longer 
‘out of town’ but is interesting and fresh in 
concept to entertain an increasingly blasée 
consumer. 


It is necessary to preserve the ‘surprise’ 
factor in retail design and visual 
merchandising. The visual merchandiser 
needs to understand trends in products and 
consumer expectations. Their job requires 
them to work with window displays, table 
dressing and bust forms. They also need 

to consider placement of gondolas (display 
Stands) for maximum sales and combine 
these with other visuals such as photographic 
styling. 
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It is important to create an ambience, using 
light, sound, smell, touch and temperature 
that will be comfortable to the target 
markets. The product needs to be perceived 
by the consumer as indispensable and priced 
accordingly. There also needs to be enough 
variation to allow the consumer to feel that 
they can add their own personality to their 
purchases. They do not necessarily buy a 
whole coordinated range but mix and match 
from other brands. 


The ‘independent’ retail space must evoke 
the ‘brand’ and communicate clearly the 
particular message of that brand. Focusing 
on the brand’s philosophy rather than 
targeting one particular type of consumer 
avoids alienating consumers. This allows 
for ‘individualism’ where each consumer 
interprets the merchandise differently 
depending upon their own circumstances. 


Photographic styling images can be used to 
imply a mood, by considering layout, image 
manipulation, cropping and individual detail. 
Visual merchandising units are regularly 
changed to fit with the equally regularly 
renewed collections. Suppliers of branded 
goods to a large chain store, for example, 
would provide fixtures and fittings that echo 
the philosophy of a brand and offer advice to 
sales staff regarding that philosophy. 


The aim of the visual merchandiser is to see 
that the correct merchandise is in the correct 
place at the correct time, reflecting the 
correct quality at the correct price! 
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WINDOW DISPLAY 

The first impression a customer has of any 
store is not necessarily the merchandise 
contained within the store, but the 
presentation of the window display. It is in 
this area that the display department plays 
one of its most important roles. 


The larger the retailer's window the more 
opportunity for projecting a strong concept 
or theme to the public. Major retailers in 
London pride themselves on their window 
displays which can become almost like 
‘installations’ and inspire the consumer 

to take a look inside the store. Designing 
the window will take place at Head Office; 
photographs of the proposed windows will be 
supplied to the retailers, they will reflect the 
‘Zeitgeist’ (Spirit of the time). 


Training programmes highlight the 
importance of presenting stock in a uniform 
manner and make employees more aware of 
themes and the statements that the company 
wishes to promote nationally, including 

the reinforcement of any branding. There 

is usually a checklist of tasks to consider: 
consult and discuss stock with managers, 
check that the correct size is used, select the 
stock with the best appearance, check the 
availability of the stock. 


Every time that new garments arrive at the 
retailer’s store this is called a phase. This 
happens every 6 to 8 weeks. There can be 
four phases in a season and windows will 
change about every three weeks using at 
least two types of window for each phase. 


Display inside the store is also considered; 
the placement of certain items is crucial to 
maintaining or building on sales. All aspects 
of display, including graphics, are considered 
carefully to maintain the correct image for 
the store. 


The choice of window used depends upon the 
location of the store and the type of customer 
who shops there. The display teams put 
together the window presentation packs and 
they need to continually update each window 
in each store so that the look in the window 
matches that of the photographs in the pack. 


DRESSING THE WINDOWS 

All garments to be displayed have to be 
perfectly pressed. Blouses and shirts have 

to be checked, to see that buttons run down 
the centre of the display bust. Collars and 
shoulders need to sit horizontally and be 
even, crisp and clean. Fabric has to appear as 
if it has ‘life’ and not be overworked. Shorts, 
Skirts and jackets are all worked in the same 
way, checking that they hang squarely on the 
busts. Pins are used to enhance the fit of the 
garments and maintain a high quality finish 
to the display. Main points to consider are: 


A good balance of colour use. 
A mix of item lengths. 
A mix of hem lengths. 


Top far left and in background: Adidas store in 
Soho, New York. 

This page: Menswear store in Japan. 

Top right: Chanel window display in Soho, New 
York. 
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THE COSTUME DESIGNER 

Television companies involved in the 
production of programmes will often have 
their own costume department which is run 
as a discrete business. The costume store 
will house all of the stock, the offices and 
the workrooms. Hiring out of costumes 

to television, advertising, film or theatre 


productions may be used to generate income. 


The costumes are stored in the stockroom. 
Typically one level is laid out in decades, 
Starting with the present day clothing 

for men and women going back to 1940, 
including a section of shoes and accessories, 
hats, bags, ties and scarves. A second level 
may incorporate period costume dating from 
1939 back to medieval dress, including the 
underwear and accessories for each era, 
enabling exact details to be reproduced for 
total authenticity. There are also costumes 
for light entertainment shows and fantasy 
dress such as leotards and dancewear, 
animal suits, science fiction creations and 
sportswear, uniforms for school, clubs and 
workwear. 


All stock must be booked out on the 
computer. Once the item is returned it is 
booked back in and then the stock is put 
away. 


The permanent staff at the store include 
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designers, costumiers, dressers, wardrobe 
assistants, sewing technicians and clerical 
Staff. 


Alterations and new garments are created 

in the workroom within the store. Sketches 
are used to create very detailed garments. 
Designers are expected to work within a 
budget that is decided by the producer of a 
show. The size of the budget depends on the 
popularity, the type of show and the length of 
the series. Costume dramas will have a larger 
budget than a contemporary comedy. 

The designers are allocated television 
programmes. Costumiers are employed 

to support the designer and to ensure the 
store is utilized to its full potential. With an 
extensive knowledge of costume and dress, 
past and present, they can advise designers 
and outside clients on the availability of 
items. 


Wardrobe assistants help to return ‘dead’ 
stock to the correct place and they operate 
the computer system. They will also assist 
designers working on a show. The designer 
may choose how many assistants they 
require and freelance assistants are often 
used. The designer splits the budget into 
shows and works out how much can be spent 
on assistants, hire of costumes, buying of 
costumes and accessories and the cost of 
having them specially made. 
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Designers store their own equipment (which 
has been collected over time) and items 
bought for shows can be saved and used 
again, e.g. safety pins, jewellery, shoe polish, 
toupee tape. 


On a typical television programme that is part 
of a series, the designer may have to provide 
costumes for presenters. The presenters will 
require a different outfit for each programme 
with an individual identity, yet keep within 
the designer’s ideas. Designer and presenter 
will shop together to create a wardrobe for 
the series. The presenters may buy their 
costumes once the series has finished and 
can borrow them for personal appearances 
during the series. 


If there is a dance routine within a show, the 
designer must watch the initial routine for 
ideas and once the choreographer and make- 
up designer have discussed their thoughts, a 
more accurate idea is formed. The designer 
needs to know a Script in advance to make 
provision for scenes. 


When dressing older members of a cast, the 
designer may choose clothes that date back 
at least ten years for authenticity. Pensioners 
do not tend to wear up-to-the-minute 
clothing; their wardrobe will have been 
collected from a few decades. This applies 
to period costume as well as modern day. A 





























library of reference books is available in the 
costume store to check such details. 


When filming away from the studio, more 
planning is necessary, depending on the 
distance from the costume store. All of the 
costumes are transported on the correct rails 
to the location. The designer may accompany 
the crew if the location is abroad. Everything 
must be recorded and labelled before leaving 
the store as there is a greater chance of 
losing costumes on location. 


If a scene has to be filmed more than once 
and a costume needs to be soaked as part 
of the drama, duplicates will need to be 
provided. The designers must also pay for 
the use of the studio laundry. The visual 
effects department may also work with the 
designer. The designer can create an image 
on paper and the visual effects team will 
make it. They are responsible for producing 
simple effects with the minimum danger. 


Although costume design is not directly 
related to fashion design it is a career that 
incorporates the same design skills and, at 
the same time, requires a broad knowledge 
of both historical costume and contemporary 
fashion. 


Images from the Young Englishwoman journal. 
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WORKING FOR A MAGAZINE - THE FASHION 
ASSISTANT & STYLIST 

Magazines usually work three months ahead 
of the time that the magazine is published to 
ensure that there is enough time for research, 
the photo shoot, the addition of text, passing 
through the art department, passing to 

the sub-editors and then to the editor who 
approves the pages before production. 


The fashion assistant will have a variety of 
roles and responsibilities at the magazine, 
not least the role of stylist. The stylist, 
nowadays, has a much broader remit than 
in the past. Styling can be about fashion 
meeting other disciplines - setting up 
photographic shoots to provide visuals 
for interiors, food, popular music, trend 
and lifestyle publications (lifestyle is the 
consideration of all aspects of design that 
affect our daily lives, all of the products that 
we use or enjoy, that entertain or enhance 
our lives, for example, interior products, 
designer fridges and kettles). 


The magazine stylist may show their 
versatility by taking work in television and 
cinema by transference of their skills to time 
based media. 


The magazine fashion department could 
consist of fashion director, senior fashion 
editor and a fashion assistant. The fashion 
director produces the main fashion story 
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each month. The director ensures that the 
stories match the priorities of the magazine’s 
target audience in terms of style, age and 
budget. The features that will be followed are 
discussed with the editor and fashion director 
and the rest of the team. Staff are assigned 
to certain projects and the budget available 
is allocated. The expenses are for models, 
photographer, location, transport and food. 
The clothing can be shot on models or as 
flats. 


The fashion department may be allocated 

as many as 30 pages for each edition which 
could consist of two fashion stories and 

a ‘Best Buys’ page, for example. The two 
fashion stories are made up of photographic 
images. Each story normally would follow 
one of the main trends for a season. The Best 
Buys would show a number of trends. 


For a high summer issue the magazine may 
use a larger budget to shoot abroad ensuring 
good weather around April and May. The 
senior fashion editor may produce the second 
fashion story following the director’s and 
editor’s criteria. 


The fashion assistant may work with the 
fashion director or senior fashion editor and 
could also pursue shoots alone. The assistant 
needs to be fully aware of what the director 
and editor are doing on their shoots and 
could be called to take over at any moment. 


A ‘briefing’ informs all involved regarding the 
trend/story that is to be followed. The type 
of clothing needed is discussed. Research will 
have to be undertaken about the clothes that 
are of potential use for a story and where the 
garments are located. 


The location of a shoot could be Britain or 
abroad, or it could be in a studio. Studios will 
charge a fee or may be free. Dates should be 
booked and recorded in a diary or electronic 
calendar. The photographer is booked from 

a list after liaising with the art department 
about the type of shots required. The models 
are selected from model agencies by portfolio 
and final castings are made where the models 
try on the garments. Clothing is loaned out 
on the condition that full credit is given in the 
magazine including stockists, designer and 
price. 


Good contacts with public relations (P.R.) 
companies are essential when borrowing 
garments. P.R. companies and in-house 
public relations hold one or more brands 

of clothing with a view to getting the 

newest ranges publicized for their clients. 
They may be contacted to organize the 
borrowing of the clothes and when they 
should be returned. It is possible to visit their 
showrooms with an appointment or on press 
days and view samples that may be relevant 
to a shoot. 

All samples are stored on rails at the 
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for systematically labelling and filing the 
garments carefully to facilitate easy return 

to the P.R. companies. Once all garments are 
received for a shoot the ‘styling’ of outfits is 
begun (accessorizing an outfit and deciding 
on hairstyles and make-up). The day before 
the shoot the garments need bagging up and 
labelling with the location address. 


Once at the shoot, some garments may need 
pressing and extra garments would be always 
included to cover unforeseen problems. 


As the shoot progresses a note is made 

of which garments have been used, the 
stockists and price. At the end of the shoot 
all garments are replaced in their bags 

for easy return to the P.R. company. All 
documentation of the borrowed garments is 
meticulously kept as proof of delivery back to 
the P.R. company. 


The day after a shoot the proofs are returned 
to the magazines so that the final shots can 
be chosen and the text and credits added. 
This is then passed to the editor for approval 
and then is passed to the art department for 
final alterations before production. 





Within two months the magazine is on the 


Images from 3rd Year Fashion Marketing 
students at Northumbria University. 
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Images from Holly Armitage’s project called ‘Smug’. 


THE PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANT 
The product development assistant is 
expected to assist in developing all aspects 
of the production cycle from design 
development through to quality control 
before launching the product (products, for 
the benefit of this exercise, are all fashion 
influenced items, such as; ‘lifestyle’ and 
interiors type items). 


The cycle begins when the retailer being 
supplied releases their ‘Critical Path’ to 
suppliers. This is a guide to all dates and 
deadlines that the suppliers must meet. 

It also contains presentation and meeting 
dates for the following months ahead to 
ensure that the product will be produced 
and distributed to stores ready for the range 
launch date. 


Once the supplier is given a design brief 
from the retailer, research on the product can 
begin. A strategy meeting is then arranged 
by the supplier who will include such 
information for the product as: 


e Comparative and directional shopping, 
looking at merchandise in the high 
street and designer sectors, comparing 
pieces by price, fabrication, quality 
(comparative), also looking at 
inspirational merchandise for direction 
and emerging new trends (directional). 

e Samples of merchandise purchased to 
take back to the suppliers for further 
investigation. 


Specific information required for reports 
would be the product type, price points, 
fabric/fibre content, colour and a description 
of the product including special style 
features. 


The department manager and fabric 
technologist will visit yarn and fabric shows 
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such as Premiere Vision. Here samples of 
fabrics are selected and ordered and will 
be presented to the retailer in the first 
presentation a few months away. 


The manufacturers are controlled by the 
suppliers and retailers using a ‘White Seal 
Standard’. This includes requirements such 
as the quality of the product (every garment 
or item must be the same), the size, colour, 
fabrication and style. 


A pre-meeting is held between the product 
area manager and the director. This is 

held after completing research work and 
comparative shopping and is called to 
decide which bought samples and design 
ideas should be shown to the retailer in 
the strategy meeting. Current trends (high 
street and designer), historical sales (what 
was previously a good seller in store) and 
price points (dictated by the retailer) are all 
reviewed; the merchandisers are consulted 
(they decide what the company can afford). 
The strategy meeting is then held and is 
followed up by preparation for the concept 
product meeting. The presentation here will 
include key shapes, designs and fabrics, 
technical priorities and innovations. 


The controls that affect the supplier are: what 
is affordable for them (for example, what is 
the quality of yarn that can be afforded?), 

the merchandiser’s personal opinions from 
the retailer, price points and seasonal colour 
palettes provided by the retailer. 


All yarn and fabric sourcing is often carried 
out at the yarn shows and from overseas 
suppliers. In the textile division the garment 
has to be produced from start to finish, 
sourcing and selecting yarns in the correct 
weight and colour. 





Factories are frequently situated ina 
completely different country to the fabric 
source and therefore lead times need to 
be taken into account to manufacture and 
ship to the United Kingdom in time for the 
product launch. 


The assistant will also need to produce 
specification drawings for the manufacturer 
to use in sampling. These drawings need to 
be accurate interpretations of the design so 
that they can be translated exactly into the 
product required and include measurements 
to guide the manufacturer. 


Communicating with the factories is part 
of the assistant’s job and at times this can 
be difficult due to language problems and 
time differences. When the samples finally 
arrive they are inspected and decisions 
regarding modifications are made. The 
manufacturer is informed of any changes 
prior to resubmission. The products are 

all tagged with the supplier’s label for 

the meeting with the retailer so that they 
are not confused with other suppliers’ 
products. Whilst the product development 
is progressing, packaging is also being 
developed. The retailer will give a packaging 
brief to the supplier. The assistant will 
produce mood boards, design development 
boards and presentation boards for meetings 
and presentations. For the concept product 
meeting, design development boards and 
style boards are prepared to support the 
sample developments in the meeting. 


The final presentation is the presentation 
where all samples are displayed amongst 
mood boards in the presentation room. 

The ambience of the room must set the 
scene for the meeting. This is a crucial 
meeting and everything has to be perfect 

as the retailer will make the final decisions 
about the products that they wish to go into 





production. When the retailer has made their 
decision they inform the supplier of any 
changes they require and then the supplier 
sets to work on arranging the White Seal 
samples for the final product meeting - 
Phase 1. This meting includes final White 
Seal samples, which are presented in the 
correct colours and fabrics, with full technical 
specifications. 


At production, the technologist, aided by 
the assistant, makes quality control checks 
to ensure that the product meets the correct 
standard. Three of the best samples will be 
selected as the White Seal samples and will 
be tagged detailing the supplier name, the 
product number and the date of the final 
product meeting. The supplier will place 
orders with manufacturers for the required 
amount of product guided by the retailer - 
the Green Seal product. A meeting is held 
with the retailer to ensure that the quality 
of the product is correct and is of an agreed 
standard. If the final product does not reach 
the agreed standard then it will have an RTM 
(which means return to manufacturer) and 
leads to the supplier losing a great deal of 
money. 


An order will be placed for packaging at 

this point. When the samples of packaging 
and labels arrive at the supplier the product 
needs to be packed ready for the Green 

Seal meeting with packaging. The meeting 

is held with the retailer and Green Seal tags 
are signed if the retailer is happy with the 
way the packed product looks. At this stage 
bulk production is flowing through to keep 
stores in stock. Being aware of lead times for 
a possible repeat order is essential if stock is 
selling well. 

Any technical issues that are raised either 

by the retailer or unsatisfied customers, 
including returned goods, have to be dealt 
with in the supplier’s technical department 


often by the assistant. 
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forecasting consultant 


FASHION FORECASTING CONSULTANT 
Fashion forecasting companies tend to be 
fairly small publishing enterprises. They 
may have core design staff dealing with any 
artwork and core administrative staff dealing 
with the business side including accounts, 
salaries and general office duties. 


fashion 


The process of fashion forecasting follows 
a pattern which leads to the creation of 

I commercial, forward looking publications 
in the form of limited edition books with 
fashion themes for the coming seasons. 


The core design staff may be menswear, 
womenswear, or childrenswear designers, 
colour consultants, textile consultants or 
graphic designers. 


Freelancers are hired to bring in an area 

of knowledge or expertise not catered for 
already by the core staff. For example, an 
experienced womenswear designer may be 
employed for a consultancy project where 
knowledge of a particular market is required, 
or a knitwear freelancer may be used to 


Alternatively, a freelancer may be employed 
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produce directional samples for a publication. 





to produce work that a core member is 
capable of doing but due to workload has 
insufficient time to do so. Core staff are 
responsible for all initial ideas and decisions 
on colours, fabrics and theme directions and 
guide all support staff in their roles. The 
publication will have a very distinctive style of 
its own and all employees will be expected to 
comply with this. 


Students could be hired to carry out time 
consuming work which needs to be done for 
every project, for example finding images 
for theme boards by looking at numerous 
magazines, or photocopying work as a 
record for the company. However, students 
need to learn and after proving themselves 
responsible will be allowed more creative 
projects. 


Due to the frequent turn-over of books and 
consultancy projects, design staff need to 
be aware of declining trends and growing 
undercurrents in fashion. A large number 
of national and international magazines 

are read each month, as well as an interest 
taken in current movements in film, music, 
theatre, art and any other cultural activities. 


Developments in fabrics are keenly awaited 
due to their direct effect on fashion and 
clothing. Design staff will visit all of the 
European fashion and fabric fairs, such as 
Premiere Vision. They also have personnel 
all over the world to help in gathering design 
intelligence. 


The full time staffing of a consultancy 
generally consists of the editor who creates 
the company philosophy and makes sure 
that the philosophy is maintained across the 
publications. The publisher on the technical 
side, puts the information together. The 
retailing and merchandising professionals 
and fashion directors work on consultancy 
for individual clients, by applying the 
general fashion trends more specifically to 
their needs. They must be skilled in, and 
aware of, a variety of markets. This could, 
for example, involve developing exclusive 
collection strategies, concepts and designs 
for spinners, weavers, textile printers, men’s, 
women’s and children’s garments, shoe and 
accessory manufacturers and for a retailer’s 
private labels. They may also be expected to 
sell subscriptions to the publications to new 
clients. 





The success of forecasting companies relies 
on pin-pointing trends and developing 
these for individual markets at the right 
time! Trends may be affected by social, 
cultural, political and economic moods, as 
well as evolutions in lifestyle, technological 
developments, media and retailing. This 
information is tapped and recorded by 
international correspondents who provide 
up-to-date intelligence from fashion 
capitals such as London, Paris, Milan, New 
York, Florence and Tokyo. The design team 
determines how this intelligence affects 
fashion and consumer awareness. 


Designers/illustrators are employed with 
design skills in menswear, womenswear 

and childrenswear and illustration skills 

in interpreting and developing silhouette 
themes, knit and woven samples, print 
stories and accessories. They visualize new 
ideas developed from the trend information 
and consider carefully figure proportions and 
stylization so that any personnel using the 
service can understand what is suggested by 
the visuals. International agents promote 
and sell the service to clients worldwide, for 
example, in Los Angeles, Tokyo, London and 
Paris. 
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TEXTILE AGENTS - REPRESENTING TEXTILE 
MILLS 

A textile collection begins one year before 
being seen by the public. Forecasting 
information is gathered from forecasting 
agencies; designer catwalk collections and 
high street collections are researched. The 
textile agent sells the collection on behalf 
of the textile mill, they will have agents in a 
variety of countries. 


A printed textile mill will release 30 new 
print designs in each collection. Colour 
combinations are produced before final 
decisions, regarding colour, are made. Final 
designs are chosen and screens are created 
to begin the printing process. The greater 
the number of colours involved the more 
expensive it is to produce the print. An eight 
colour print can cost £2000 to create (it 
requires eight different screens). Mills design 
textile prints and also buy them in. 


Colours can be altered to match retailers’ 
colour palettes and print mock-ups made 
by computer-aided design (CAD) for the 
customer to see. This is all done by the 
agents in each country to allow the mill to 
run smoothly. 


Fabric orders are booked and delivery is 
negotiated. Large deliveries of printed cloth 
can take up to four weeks. Base fabrics 
depend upon the needs of the customer. 
After confirming an order the base ‘grey 
goods’ (undyed cloth) are booked for dyeing 
on approval of colour. Strike-offs (small 
pieces of grey goods) are printed to the 
customer’s colours and submitted to the 
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manufacturer for approval. The colour is 
confirmed through the agent and the mill 
can then go ahead with the dyeing, printing 
and finishing. Prints can use ‘print on’ or 
‘discharge’ techniques. 


The fabric finishes are chemicals that can 
change the handle or soften the cloth. The 
fabric is rolled into pieces 50 metres long 
and sectioned into colour batches - these are 
different colour batches that are made every 
time the printer has to re-mix the dyestuffs 
used to print the cloth. Although the same 
colour is being produced there can be slight 
variations in colour that must be noted for 
the manufacturer’s reference. A packing list 
is produced cataloging every piece number 
and the colour batch to which it belongs. 
This is sent to the agent along with a cutting 
of each batch and will be shown to the 
manufacturer for approval. The factory can 
then arrange to cut the batches in separate 
lays. 


Premiere Vision is the major fabric fair for 
the fashion and textile industry. Buyers and 
manufacturers view thousands of different 
textile ranges under one roof. Agents make 
sales appointments with customers. 


Bulk fabric leaves the mill and is monitored 
by the agency until it reaches the delivery 
destination. Anything from outside the 
European Union requires customs forms. 
Goods transported to the United Kingdom are 
delivered to the agent’s approved carrier until 
the manufacturer gives a ‘call-off’ address. 
After-sales communication is dealt with by 
the agency, for example, any problems and 





INTERNATIONAL RECRUITMENT CONSULTANT 
The fashion recruitment consultant 

broadly deals with the areas of menswear, 
womenswear and childrenswear design. 

They also deal with specialist areas such 

as lingerie, accessories, textiles, knitwear, 
homeware and activewear. ‘Non’ design areas 
for recruitment are production, illustration, 
product development, retail, visual display, 
merchandising, sales, graphics, forecasting, 
buying, quality control, pattern cutting and 
administration. Permanent jobs cover all 
levels from junior right through to senior and 
director positions. 


Consultants need to be well informed 
regarding changes and trends in the fashion 
industry. They need to be aware of the latest 
fashion graduates, the curriculum content 

of the courses, the best degree shows. They 
also need to know who is designing for which 
fashion house, which companies are facing 
closure and what’s new on the catwalks. 
They also need to be aware of the trade 
press, to attend catwalk shows and fashion 
fairs. They need to subscribe to most of the 
trade journals, for example, Drapers Record, 
Womenswear Daily, International Textiles, 
Collezioni series, Womenswear Buyer. 

Each consultant needs to be responsible 

for reading as many of these as possible. 
Extensive travel through Europe is required to 
attend shows and fairs, for example Premiere 
Vision in Paris and Pitti Immagine Filati in 
Florence. It is also necessary to meet clients 
at these venues and search for new ones. 

A recruitment consultant has a demanding 





job. Many prestigious fashion companies 

are dealt with and this requires patience, 
sensitivity, perseverance, excellent 
communication skills, negotiation skills anda 
‘passion for fashion’. 


The client is the source of income, not the 
candidate. The consultant looks at all levels 
of every market and sector: manufacturing, 
retailing, design house, high street, middle 
market, designer, ready to wear, couture. 
The agency has to deal with new university 
graduates through to managing directors 
who have been in the business for many 
years. 


Candidates need an extensive portfolio of 
personal work: hand drawn, for example, 
Specification drawings and flatwork, 
illustration and figure drawings, anything 
that shows their capabilities in their specialist 
area. They also need a wide range of ideas, 
clear flatwork, evidence of good use of 
colour, fabric and printed textiles. The 
candidate needs to be open to constructive 
criticism, willing to talk about their ideas, 
work openly and clearly and have a good 
attitude to the recruitment process. 


Candidates fill out a registration form, 
including all relevant information such 

as education and previous employer. The 
consultant needs to build up a summary of 
each individual who it is expected will stay 
with the agency throughout their career. 
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THE SUPPLIER 


Buyers rarely deal directly with 
manufacturers, preferring to buy their 
merchandise through a reliable and trusted 
agent or through a third party known as a 
supplier. 


Suppliers may work with two separate ranges: 


their own label range sold through their own 
shops or wholesaled to sell through small 
independent outlets, and designs specifically 
undertaken for high street chains, for 


example, Top Shop, Miss Selfridge and Wallis. 


Manufacture may take place domestically 
or more likely abroad dependent upon cost 
effectiveness or particular skills required 
that are available in a particular part of 
the world. This would require the supplier 
to travel frequently to ‘source’ garments, 
fabrics, trims or anything else required for 
the production process. 


All supply personnel work closely together to 
maintain specified delivery dates given by the 
buyers who work to a Strict calendar. Delay in 
the supplying of an order can result in costly 
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last minute cancellations by the buyer. 


Being involved in the supply chain isa 
challenging yet rewarding career, which 
offers scope for long term professional 
relationships with buying personnel and the 
chance to travel to and be involved in buying 
meetings. 


Supply firms are, in the main, responsible 

for the design, sampling, costing, selling, 
production, shipment, finishing and delivery 
of goods to the buyer’s store. Therefore, 
within this sector of the fashion industry, 

lie many job opportunities such as design, 
production, marketing, as well as liaising with 
the buyers and managing their orders under 
the role of account executive. 


The ‘supplier’ career is very similar to the 
product development career. Much greater 
detail is explored in the product development 
career. 


Images from Amelia Chester’s final womenswear 
collection. 


Case Studies 


The case studies are designed to highlight 
key points that lie within the body of the 
book. They are not definitive but follow the 
design process. They begin with a personal 
philosophy or concept description to give 
some explanation about approaches to the 
subject. Certain parameters have to be set by 
the designer to be able to make decisions. 
It is the variety of approaches to solving 
problems that makes design so interesting, 
there is no right or wrong answer as long as 
it answers the brief appropriately at a given 
time. 


The case studies have slightly different foci 
(different parts of the process are illustrated, 
not all in one project). There is the ‘specialist 
market’ lingerie project; a womenswear 
designer level catwalk collection and a 
graphically oriented illustrated book project. 


This ‘case studies’ chapter begins with a 
womenswear hypothetical design project that 
lays out developmental stages. 


AN EXAMPLE BRIEF 

Consumer attitudes are divided. On the one 
hand the whole world is at our fingertips 
and the Internet allows access to vast 
amounts of information at the speed of a 
mouse click. Nowadays we have a much 
better understanding and awareness of 
global issues. On the other hand, consumers 
want to keep in touch with ‘planet earth’, 
with an adverse reaction to cyberspace, 
media overload and political hype; they are 
looking back to a slower pace of life, of 
past generations and are reviving interest in 


country pursuits and interest in craft cultures. 


Bear this in mind and design a small 
womenswear collection for Autumn/Winter. 
The collection should cover all major items 
and any directional pieces deemed necessary 
to make the collection special, desirable, 
fresh and new. The collection will be sold 

in middle market boutiques and will be 
primarily aimed at the youthfully minded 
customer. This is a new venture and also 
requires some promotional information such 
as branding and new promotional ideas. 


PERSONAL DESIGN PHILOSOPHY 

e To create designs that have an edge 
that appeal to the ‘individual’, that are 
Slightly distressed and unusual in some 
way. That have an interesting silhouette 
and detail - only apparent on closer 
inspection. 

e To produce versatile casual clothing 
that can be worn during the day and 
dressed up for leisure and weekend 
wear, achieved by using accessories and 
layering for different looks. 

e A literal interpretation of themes is not 
desired, but a look with many influences 
subtly interwoven into the designs. Some 
basic pieces, some fun pieces, some 
interesting construction pieces. 

e With an interest in construction and 
adding volume as a key direction. 

e Modern, lots of pattern mixed together 
but the colour would be controlled, for 
example tone on tone to give some 
order. 


The design process is explored through 

a number of beginnings, and research 

is broad to take in as much as possible. 

So designer collections - led by fashion 
forecasting intelligence - are explored; 
interesting photographic styling in magazines 
is collected; the traditional shop report 

is undertaken; inspirational research is 
gathered and colour stories analysed; initial 
experimentation with images for print is 
mapped out; contemporary imagery is 
gathered prompted by some of the initial 
inspiration; print ideas are derived from 

this; design development begins witha 
synthesis of the strongest findings. Designs 
are shown on the figure which allows for 
experimentation with colour, print, pattern, 
scale and texture, also to test out the look in 
terms of proportion and scale and balance. 


The concept, style and ‘brand’ feeling 
are carried through into an illustrative 
interpretation which is then used in the 
promotional material. 


The brand is developed through a carefully 
chosen name and logo. A website is 
developed and social networking and new 
technologies such as Facebook, Twitter and 
the iPhone are used as promotional devices. 
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Case Study 1 


New designer collections are scrutinized 
carefully to get a feel for fashion direction 
and which collections aim at a similar 
customer, the youthfully minded. 

Print and pattern and interesting use of 
layers are of particular interest. Drapery and 
fabrication are noted. 


Actually drawing from the collections 
means that you really have to observe and 
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understand how the collection works. 

Look at colour combinations and proportion 
of colour use. Look at the mix of patterns, 
fabrics and layers. Look at accessories and 
how the ‘look’ is styled. 


The following spread shows styling from 
ID Magazine, the ASOS catalogue and Top 
Shop promotional literature. This is again 
drawn to understand the garments, but 
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also the attitude of the stylist, the poses 
and accessories that create the look. The 
‘context’ is also useful for creating a mood, 
some of these garments were shot in the 
woods and in dark, shadowy studios. 


A traditional shop report showing clear 
garment construction, shape and detail is 


useful in understanding production and 
finish. 
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Print Develooment 





These drawings are collected from street direction isn’t resolved yet so a number of | 
art, illustration and Mayan art, as part of directions are tried, such as Mayan inspired 
the inspiration gathering exercise. Fashion prints on the next spread. 
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Shadows 
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The Look 


The drawings show the developed garments 
working together in terms of silhouette 
(A-line and long and lean), layering and the 
balance of fabric print and pattern. 

The ‘attitude’ of the brand is also obvious 
in the poses and the choice of accessories: 
a colourful look for the youthfully minded 


customer. 





There are a number of lengths - long and 
short, but layered also. Asymmetry and 
uneven hems make the silhouette less strict, 
Drapery also softens the look. The print work 
is large in scale and appears quite abstract 
because of the way it is broken up, but 

on closer inspection is inspired by masks, 
puppets and shadows and aims to be rather 
sinister. Fabrics are printed silks and jersey 
for drape; canvas and PVC for structure, 

fake fur for texture; camel hair for coats and 
jackets. The playful hat accessories finish off 
the look. 


Footwear is exaggerated and wraps around 
the leg, or is open toed or open backed. Over 
the knee socks are patterned. Bags are Spiral 
shaped or flat but always large. 
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The Mood 


The garment collection is one thing but 

to promote the brand a number of other 
activities are required, So, as this brand 

is hypothetical, illustrations rather than 
photographs will be used. The illustrations 
try and capture the slightly distressed mood 
that came about in the Inspiration section 
but a black and white hand drawing effect is 
desired, rather than colour, to keep the mood 
austere, primitive and a little fantasy like. The 
illustrations will be used in the website and 
iPhone application. 


THE STYLE GUIDE 

The following spread illustrates the ‘Style 
Guide’ the device used to develop a name 
and logo for the brand. The guide shows the 
colours and fonts to be used and any specific 
information required for the use of the name 
and logo. Development is done with words 
and type rather than garment shapes and 
requires inspiration research and directional 
research like any other design process. 
Application of the brand is shown in the 
packaging which revisits the ‘ironwork’ print 
from earlier in development. 
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Negative Signature but maintaining the 
pale blue which is striking against the 
black. Other permutations below. 
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STYLE GUIDE - SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


[spir-it] - noun 
1. The principle of conscious life; the vital principle in humans, 
animating the body or mediating between body and soul. 


2. An attitude or principle that inspires, animates, or pervades 
thought, feeling, or action: the spirit of reform. 


3. The dominant tendency or character of anything: the spirit of 
the age. 


Taken from www.dictionary.reference.com 


THE IDENTITY: 

The company is called Spirit of the Times, or Spirit where a 
shortened version is necessary. Spirit here is taken from the 
meanings above and the ethereal nature of the word is echoed in 
the use of pale blue and white text almost appearing as a shadow. 
The font Dirty Ego was chosen because it is slightly distressed 
evoking an aged feel - a nice contradiction to ‘Spirit of the Times’, 
allowing the designer to take from the past and bring to the 
present. Also, the name, Dirty Ego, is evocative of a certain type of 
human ‘spirit’. The font is used in different point sizes to emphasize 
the feeling of an illusive floating ‘spirit’. Courier Oblique is used to 
state ‘ofthetimes’ without spaces to stay ‘connected’. 


The logo is evocative of the Statue of Liberty, but is actually a piece 
of carved Victorian stone - again borrowing from the past. The logo 
is used sparingly on packaging. 





ofthetimes 


FONT Top- DIRTY EGO 
FONT Below - COURIER OBLIQUE 


WHITE BLACK 
C=38 M=45 Y=46 K=40 
Spirit Moleskin 


C=15 M=8 Y=1 K=0 
Spirit Blue 


=17 M=6 Y=13 K=0 
Spirit Green 


‘-s) 
SPIRITOFTHE TIMES 


RULES OF USE: 

The top ‘Spirit of the Times’ identity is to be used in online and print 
based activities, primarily on packaging, usually with a moleskin 
background and white Courier text. 


The grid opposite shows how the logo should be used alongside 
the text, if necessary, but will be used sparingly. 


The negative signature still uses the blue which is now highly 
visible, but introduces a moleskin colour which works well with the 
blue. This can be used with coloured backgrounds. 


The black and white signature can be used wherever the identity 
has to be used in a scaled down environment and the logo may be 
used on its own if space is at a premium and the full identity has 
been introduced elsewhere in the communication. 


A pale green, in a similar tone to the blue, has been introduced as 
a background colour, primarily for use in any promotional 
material. The overall colour scheme has a ‘retro’ feel, but still 
maintains a modern look. 


PACKAGING: 

Primarily packaging is paper carrier bags with black prints of 
ironwork. This print is used in layers on tissue paper to add 
richness to the packaging. 


Boots and shoes and fragile items may be packed in boxes, larger 
boxes are moleskin, smaller boxes for more delicate items are in 
spirit blue. All boxes have a light ironwork print in the base as well 
as tissue paper for packing. The identity is visible on the carriers 
and inside the boxes. 
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Name: Phoenix Blue 

Age: 19 

Gender: Female 

Height: 5’ 6” 

Dress Size: 12 

Background and Interests: 

Phoenix is a dark haired female with sharp, feline looks. She is interested in 
anything contemporary and is very cultured. She is taking a gap year from her 
degree in Geography and wants to volunteer her services in an African country, 
She is very independent and sees such challenges as important character 
developing experiences and will stay in touch with friends through Facebook. 
Phoenix is concerned about her environment and about the products she 
consumes. She also has little time to shop so she welcomes the opportunity to buy 
fashion garments from Spirit, which sells online only. The company uses recycled 
materials for it’s packaging, and is committed to using fabrics that are sustainable 
and have low impact on the earth’s resources. Spirit offer a recycling service that 
refurbishes and resells previous season’s garments as Iconic items, this makes the 
item quite exclusive, so Phoenix uses this service regularly. Phoenix wants to take 
the more understated Spirit garments with her to Africa, so is looking for great 
detail, she will take one or two more decorative items for when she needs to dress 
up a bit more, ideally in silk, so that they remain cool in the African evenings and 
also so that she can layer them when necessary. 








Name: Sedona Pink 

Age: 26 

Gender: Female 

Height: 5’'4” 

Dress Size: 8 

Background and Interests: 

Sedona is a fashion design graduate working for a well known active 
sportswear brand in London, she likes to wear very edgy fashion but doesn’t have 

time to make her own clothes as her evenings are taken up with playing guitar 

and singing in her rock band, Pause. She likes to look good on stage and needs 

affordable but interesting clothes that she can mix up and recycle so that they 

always look different. She likes to mix her own vintage pieces with the new pieces 

from Spirit and once a week (on a Wednesday afternoon) will shop online to add 

to her wardrobe. Sedona earns enough money to be able to pick and choose 

each week and is always looking out for new lines added to the Spirit site. She 

subscribes to the site newsletter so that she knows exactly what arrives when 

and checks her Spirit iPhone application regularly. Sedona is very keen on social 9 9 





networking and has many followers on Twitter. Her Facebook photographs show 
her wearing Spirit clothes on stage in her own individual way. 


Name - India Jones 

Age - 45 

Gender - Female 

Height - 5’ 8” 

Dress Size - 14 

Background and Interests 

India is a tall and curvy blonde who likes excellent quality clothing. She has a i 
youthful spirit. She has had an interesting and exciting career as an archaeologist, 
travelling the world and becoming well known in her field. She loves history and 
she loves contemporary culture, where influences can be determined. She made a 
career change by doing an animation degree. She is now a freelance director and 
is in great demand so her personal time is very limited. She likes to shop online 

at Spirit to save time and because she is very brand loyal, knowing that there will 
always be something fresh and new that will complement her curves. She regularly 
attends awards evenings and social events so she likes to be able to dress up, 

she also needs to be able to dress down and get her hands dirty when taking 

on commissions so good quality, durable clothing is essential. India has been 
shopping with Spirit for a long time, so she regularly visits the recycled section 

and looks for iconic pieces that she can update with Spirit accessories. Her new 
animation career makes her very up-to-date with technology, so she regularly uses 
Facebook and Twitter and has the iPhone application. She is very independent with 
three grown up children and a very patient husband, they take very exotic holidays » | 9 





abroad that require a versatile, comfortable and stylish wardrobe. 








SITE MAP - SPIRIT-OFTHETIMES 


HOME 
New Looks 
Shirts 
Skirts 
Tops 
Dresses 
Trousers 
Accessories 
Shoes 
Boots 
Bags 
Hats 
Catwalk 
Video Current Shows 
Archives 
Culture 
City by City 
Street 
Iconic Items 
Shirts 
Skirts 
Tops 
Dresses 
Trousers 
Accessories 
Shoes 
Boots 
Bags 
Hats 
Gifts 
T-Shirts 
Homeware 
Bedding 
Accessories 
Cushions 


Search 
New Products 
Add to Basket 
Buy 
ABOUT US 
Contact 
Terms & Conditions 
Sustainability Philosophy 


SERVICES 
Spirit Creditcard 
Delivery and Returns 
Newsletter 
Quality Guarantee 
FACEBOOK 
TWITTER 


IPHONE APP 





Left: Three scenarios exploring the potential 
‘user’. Above: the site map that shows the layout 
of pages required to sell the Spirit product. 


Web Design 


Once the brand identity has been designed, it 
can be applied to a variety of media. 

The Spirit product will be sold online via a 
website only. The site has to function in two 
ways: 


GOALS 

1. The site will be used to sell the Spirit 
product. 

2. The site will have to have some 
promotional capabilities. The site will 
also provide opportunities for the user to 
access the Facebook, Twitter and iPhone 
applications. 


USERS 

The users will be primarily women of 
‘youthful spirit’ who like to wear something 
unusual. The user will be an accustomed 
Internet shopper. 


SCENARIOS 

These are a useful tool when working 

out who will use the site. They work by 
identifying a hypothetical user; by giving 
them a name, age, gender, other details like 
height, dress size and a bit of background 
and interests you can discover what types of 
functions might be needed by the site. 

The scenarios, far left, explore three different 
users that fit with the demographic and 
profile of customer (many more than three 
can be developed). The key words used to 
design and add functionality to the site are 
highlighted in red. The age and dress size 
shows the diversity of the customer, so the 
clothing needs to work on a number of body 
shapes. 


COMPETITIVE ANALYSIS 

On the following spread is a series of 
drawings exploring three well known sites, 
River Island, Karen Millen and AllSaints. All 
three sell online and also on the high street. 
Spirit is different in that it sells only online. 
The idea here is to analyse the tools, layout, 
colour and usability of the sites and learn 
which sites function the best. 


SITE MAP 

This is where the hierarchy of the site is 
organized and pages are listed and labelled 
to make sense to the user by combining 
the intelligence gathered from the goals, 
scenarios and competitive analysis. 
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Promotional T-shirt with branding on the 
shoulder. Below: the Twitter page. Opposite: 
the Facebook page. Below opposite: the iPhone 
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Case Study 


VICTORIA KIRBY 


Victoria’s philosophy, for this project, is as 
follows: 


‘| seek to challenge the boundaries of 
contemporary fashion to create sophisticated 
statement pieces for women who wish 

to express their individuality through 

the clothes they wear, by the creation of 
silhouettes, angles and lines for sleek 
minimal fashion.’ 
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CLOTHING ARCHITECTURE: FORM AND FUNCTION 





Inspiration and initial development. CLOTHING ARCHITECTURE: FORM AND FUNCTION 
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CLOTHING ARCHITECTURE: FORM AND FUNCTION 


JEWELLERY DESIGN FIVE 
FOUR TIERED MOULDED FIBREGLASS BANGLE 


LOOK © symerricat sHort DRESS WITH LARGE 
MOULDED SHOULDERS ORGANZA INSERT 
QQ1 = DowN cenTRE FRONT LINE 


POWER DRESS 


CHNTAG BACK 
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Design development sheets. 


CLOTHING ARCHITECTURE: FORM AND FUNCTION 


JEWELLERY DESIGN ONE 
MOULDED FIBREGLASS BANGLE WITH 
CENTRE INDENT 


ASYMMETRICAL CROPPED JACKET WITH KIMONO STYLE 
SLEEVES LEFT HAND SIDE SHOULDER PIECE CUT FROM 
ONE PIECE PATTERN SLIM FITTING TROUSERS WITH 
SNAKE SKIN INSERT DOWN CENTRE OF LEG 


ASYMMETRICAL CROPPED JACKET 
WITH SLIM FITTING TROUSERS 





CLOTHING ARCHITECTURE: FORM AND FUNCTION 


JEWELLERY DESIGN THREE: 
ASYMMETRICAL MOULDED FIBREGLASS BANGLE 


ASYMMETRICAL STRUCTURED DRAPE DRESS 
WITH INSIDE CORSET TO ATTACH DRAPE 
COMBINING CLASSIC DRAPERY WITH MODERN 
SHAPES 


STRUCTURED DRAPED DRESS 
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CLOTHING ARCHITECTURE: FORM AND FUNCTION 


JEWELLERY DESIGN FOUR 
MOULDED FIBREGLASS BANGLE WITH 
SYMMETRICAL CAMBER 


LOO K ASYMMETRICAL SCULPTURAL JACKET COMBINING HARD AND 
SOFT SHAPES WITH A ONE PIECE SLEEVE COMPLEMENTED BY 
004 A SOFT DRAPE DRESS CUT FROM A ONE PIECE PATTERN 


LONG ASYMMETRICAL JACKET 
SOFT ONE SHOULDER DRAPE DRESS 
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CLOTHING ARCHITECTURE: FORM AND FUNCTION 


Illustration and catwalk photographs. 


CLOTHING ARCHITECTURE: FORM AND FUNCTION 
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KATE ELDRIDGE - ‘EDIT INTIMATES’ 


Kate’s concept, for this project, is as follows: 
THE Lat = Gi4a5 
‘Dedicated to discovering new and innovative / | 

trends for lingerie ‘Edit Intimates” presents G | 
the “Girls will be Boys” trend. 


Taking an androgynous approach and 
drawing upon elements from the masculine directional sopreport. 


wardrobe, “Girls will be Boys explores a This page: design development begins with 
more mannish approach to lingerie whilst still reference to fabrication. 


retaining that desirable element.’ 
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Focus on traditional men’s tailoring with 
designs based on the fabrics, in particular 
men’s shirting, suiting and pinstripe. 

The designs are to illustrate the concept of the 
masculine wardrobe and how it can be applied 
to lingerie designs. 


This page: the final garment range and fabric 
story. 
Opposite: styled bra and boxers. 
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Within trend guidelines, inspirational 
lingerie and nightwear designs will be 
based around the main focus of 
masculine details and finishes to the 
feminine wardrobe. 
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'Case Study 4 


NEIL BARRACLOUGH - ‘USED TO BE A KING’ 
Neil’s concept, for this project, is as follows: 


‘Everyone has imagination, it’s free, available 
to all and if used positively can enhance 
creativity and the realization of ideas. 


The “Used to be a King” book goes hand 
in hand with people’s imagination by 
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transporting them to a world full of colour, 
imagery and photography. Sprinkled 

with elements of nature and a communal 
vibe, appealing to creative, free spirited 
bohemians. 


Follow “Roscoe” and his journey through an 
imaginative forest in this unique and hand 
crafted book.’ 
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Concept development and planning. This project is an exploration of characters 
and scene setting. The narrative is developed 
in conjunction with the main character, 

but other characters are introduced and 
developed. The characters are developed 

into to soft product - soft toys which are 
printed and trimmed. Outputs for this project 
are the illustrated book and the soft toys as 
merchandise spin-offs to promote the book. 
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